THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARY 


APRIL, 1911 


ENGLISH CHANTING 


THERE has never been so much Anglican chanting as at the present 
day: and although the best is probably better than it has ever been, 
we have also a very wide experience of the faults of bad chanting. 
We ought to be able to use this experience to perfect our system. 

When, at the Reformation, the English Psalms were appointed to be 
sung, @ problem was set, the solution of which was very difficult. 
There was no experience to guide the new practice; and the first 
experiments were conducted half-heartedly, and entirely within the 
forms of the Latin tradition, which were not immediately recognized 
to be incompatible with an agreeable solution. Nor was the new 
chanting practised sufficiently to bring the essential difficulties of the 
problem into light. While little success was attained, the impedi- 
ments remained in obscurity. The difficulties could not be dis- 
criminated : they were not isolated, so that they could be separately 
defined and theoretically stated and met in practice by the requisite 
musical devices which should obviate them. The historical record is 
of confusion, failure, and dissatisfaction. 

The conditions are now very different. A fixed form has been 
developed, which has given such satisfaction as to make the chanting 
of the Psalms almost universal; and the cup of our experience has 
long overflowed. The difficulties have not only been exposed, but the 
faulty execution of the naturally developed form—the essential fitness 
of which is hypothetically probable—has become so uniform that any- 
body can hear it anywhere, and can tabulate the errors. When we 
listen to the perfected chanting of our best cathedral choirs we can 
tell exactly where it is wrong. Some verses are convincingly right, 
and as beautiful as we could wish them: in others we hear words 
hurried over which should be dwelt on, or words which should be sung 
quickly are delayed: and, the commonest fault of all, unimportant 
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syllables, which have no natural speech-accent, are strongly accented 
by the music. What we require is that the speech-accent of the words 
should be always preserved ; and it is not. We can hear all this, and 
according to our sensibility we are pained by every infraction of 
speech-rhythm. The words are made nonsense; the exquisite beauty 
of the text is marred and disfigured. We hear all this, and can mark 
it all with a pencil in our books: indeed it is all printed in the 
choir-books, 

What is needed is a modification of the present system which shall 
get rid of all of these faults, and with our present experience it should 
be possible to formulate such a scheme. 

I propose to write two essays on this subject. In the present paper 
I will give a short account of the history of the Anglican chant, in 
order that the nature of the problem which we have inherited may be 
clearly seen ; in the second I will give an account of the new system— 
or rather the modification of our present system—which, it is con- 
tended, will supply our needs, and secure perfect speech-accent in 
our chanting. The perfecting of this scheme, and its most essential 
rhythmical devices are due to the enthusiasm and ingenuity and 
choral experience of Dr. Allen. 


HIsToRY. 


When it was ordered in 1549 that the English Psalms should be 
sung in church instead of the Latin, there was no music to which 
they could be sung save the Latin church-tones. These two things, 
the English words and the Latin music, were incompatible. This had 
not been suspected. 

Easy as it may now seem to recognize this incompatibility, it is yet 
difficult to set it out in definite terms, because the Latin chant (as 
I will illustrate later) was in a state of change. The plain-song chants 
had been harmonized, and had thus lost their clasticity 7 and oven 
when they were sung unisonally their rhythm must have been infected 
by the treatment that they had received. As it is impossible to 
imagine stages of uncertainty, or to define at any given time the 
practical effect of a shifting aesthetic impression, it is not worth while 
to attempt an accurate picture of the conditions. In the course of this 
paper one main point will come out sufficiently. At present it may 
convince the reader to consider that, if there had not been an inherent 
incompatibility, the two things would have found their reconciliation : 
but they did not. And at any rate it is quite clear that the English 
Psalms could not be sung freely to the old tones without special nota- 
tion of the new words. The only tones which could thus be used are 
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those which have but one essential note in mediation with a short 
cadence, as tones II and VIII. [See note on p. 141.] 

Now Marbecke’s book, which came out immediately at this crisis, 
and was no doubt intended to exhibit a satisfactory reconciliation, 
notes the Canticles fully to seven tones, and orders the Psalms to be 
sung to the shortest of the tones, VIII. 1. B, which has only one 
note in mediation and two in cadence. “Theré is no vestige nor record 
of any other book which notes the Psalms or Canticles for chanting ; 
for we may neglect Day’s book. 

The conclusion is that Marbecke’s Canticles may possibly have been 
generally used, and though there is no evidence that his book had 
@ wide circulation, copies of his Canticles may have been taken, and 
other chants may have been noted in his manner by precentors. The 
Psalms, it would seem, can only have been sung to the shorter tones, 
which offer little or no difficulty so far as mere syllabic adaptation is 
concerned. But, since at the Restoration there was a tradition that in 
certain places (Salisbury for instance) the old Latin tones had been in 
regular use, it is possible that some diligent precentors had noted 
Psalms to the tones for their choirs, and had used them. The destruc- 
tion of choir-music of this date has apparently left no trace of anything 
of the kind. Any discovery of even a scrap of it would help the 
history immensely. But, so far as I know, there is nothing more to 
be said on the matter than what I have just stated. 

But was there no new Anglican musie for the Psalms? Both Tallis 








and Byrd included the Psalms of one day in their complete-settings— 


of the new English service. In these somewhat elaborate settings of 
special Psalms the verses are all given separately, and every syllable 
is noted for five separate voice parts. Such compositions would not 
be expected to have any bearing on the practice of chanting; but it 
happens that the extreme simplicity of Tallis’s work makes a very near 








approach to chanting. He uses, in fact, two straightforward settings 
of the first tone; and the effect of these when sung must have been 


very like slow chanting in strict time. When barred they show the 
features of the Anglican chant. 

Now the ‘Christ_ Church tyne’-which has been ascribed to Tallis, 
is a four-part setting of this same first tong, and it is probably enough 
a rewriting in four parts and chant-form of Tallis’s adaptation. Another 
tradition ascribes it to Adrian Batten about fifty years later, and since 
the ascription to Tallis has no authority and is unsupported by the 
music, it is, I think, the better opinion that it is some one’s following 
of his example. It has every title to be considered the earliest Angli- 
can chant, and I give it here: but I set it out in common-time bars 
in modern fashion, with the nomenclature of the sections and notes, in 
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order that the reader may have something to refer to as a type. It 
should of course be unbarred. 


No. 1. Ch. Ch. Tune. 
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This is a simple and, if used in moderation, a useful chant. But it is 
very dull; and if it be imagined as the only resource of chanting it 
is intolerable. There is no one who would not prefer to hear the 
Psalms read than to have them fettered always by this exasperating 
argumentative monotony. 

But Tallis did actually write one original chant, that is his well- 
known chant to the Athanasian Creed. It is on three chords only, 
the tonic, subdominant, and dominant; a masterly invention ex- 
hausting the simplest primary resources, and of such effective beauty 
that the motive of its form has perhaps escaped observation. But 
when we consider that the difficulty of chanting lay in the ‘ pointing’, 
and that Marbecke had met this by choosing the shortest tone for 
his Psalms (a chant, that is, with one note in mediation and two in 
cadence), we must see that Tallis was only more completely fulfilling 
the required conditions by offering a chant which moved only one 
note in each place. His judgement was fully justified, for the 
simplicity of ‘the chant brought it into use both for the Canticles and 
the Psalms. It is, however, very like a church tone, and can have had 
no part in the development of the Anglican chant, except that its 
final accent must have been very influential in exhibiting the con- 
venience of that form of cadence, which Tallis, it would seem, foresaw 
to be the practical solution. 

In later collections there may be found Anglican chants in modern 
form ascribed to Tallis, Farrant, and perhaps other composers of that 
date: but no stickler for the antiquity of the Anglican chant has ever 
produced any authority for them. They must all of them be pious 


* In speaking of the penultimate accent of the chant, which is strictly the accent on 
this penultimate note, I have not thought it worth while to guard against a verbal mis- 
interpretation, which might arise if the unaccented note, which the harmony generally 
intercalates between the penultimate and final of the original Latin form, be con- 
sidered as the penultimate note. The terminology disregards this note, 
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fabrications of antiquarian organists, and presumably of the nineteenth 
century. Their makers probably took a sequence of chords from the 
old composer and then bravely credited him with the adjusted com- 
pilation. Beside the Christ Church tune (given above) and Tallis’s 
Athanasian Creed (which was called the Canterbury tune) I know 
of no other pre-Restoration chant save Dr. Child's setting of the 
eighth tone, which was called the Imperial tune. It is given below, 
No. 3. 

When the Puritans drove the music out of the churches it would 
not seem, then, that any great activity in the department of psalm- 
chanting was interrupted. But when in 1660 the choirs returned 
to their places there was some enthusiasm, and the singing of the 
Canticles at least stirred up the ingenuity of the organists, so that 
fifty or sixty original chants suddenly made their appearance. This 
period, from 1660 to 1700 (and no doubt a Tittle Tater), was one of 
active and fertile experiment. A question may perhaps be asked 
about the chants that then first appear in the choir-books, whether 
some of them which have no ascription may not be relics from the 
pre-Restoration times. I have myself seen nothing to make me 
think this probable; but the only actual evidence that I can offer 
is this, namely, that the books by Lowe and Clifford, which appeared 
immediately on the Restoration to provide music for the choirs, have, 
beside the tones, no other chants than the three already described. 
These are set in four parts for the Canticles, and recommended for the 
Psalms so soon as the singers shall be competent. The absence, in 
Clifford and Lowe, of appeal to documentary sources is very remarkable. 

Before examining the new Restoration chants, which are the real 
beginning of Anglican chanting, I will return to some of the points 
which determined the new form. We are now in a position to under- 
stand their significance, 








Ture CONDITION OF THE OLD LATIN PENULTIMATE ACCENT. 


One of the main differences in rhythmical scheme between the 
ancient plain-song chant and the Anglican, is that the Latin chant- 
had_a penultimate accent, whereas _our English _chant_h 
a final al accent, That this accent of the Latin chant was caused by the 
accent of the ecclesiastical Latin speech cannot be gainsaid: and it 
seems to me equally certain that the final accent of the English chant 
has the same natural relation to our English speech. Certainly it 
grew out of experiment and practice to universal acceptance, and that 
too in spite of the difficulty of supplanting an established tradition. 
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But since the fitness of the final accent to our speech is sometimes 
denied, I will argue this matter out in a subsequent section : at present 
let us be satisfied with the historical fact. Assuming, then, that the 
Anglican solution is correct for English words, we can see that this 
form of the Latin chant-endings must have been one of the chief 





incompatibilities between the old Latin chant and the new English 











words... 

But though this general statement is essential and convincing, the 
actual conditions were somewhat complicated and need more particular 
definition. 

At the date of the Reformation the Latin chant was in a state of 
change, which may be described as degradation and confusion. As 
long as it had remained unharmonized its penultimate accent was 
light and elastic ; but when it was harmonized, its two final notes in 
many of the chant-endings became a full close, e.g. :— 


No. 2. 8th Tone Set by Josquin Després. 
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Now, if the unharmonized tones were suitable to the Latin chanting, 
this form can hardly have been suitable; and the Latin Psalms chanted 
to it must have suffered. But this does not concern us: we may neglect 
the Latin words, and consider the music. 

It is plain that the dominant-tonic progression in the last two notes 
of this example is capable of being interpreted by a final accent. More- 
over the last note is so strengthened by the logic of its harmonic pre- 
paration that the original penultimate accent of the chant, if it should 
be retained, must be enormously increased in force. We are in pre- 
sence therefore of a sort of dilemma: for we cannot say whether the 
chant has a very strong penultimate accent, or a final accent: while 
if the chant were barred in common-time we have an approximately 
equal accent in both places. The earliest Anglican chants appear to 
have inherited this ambiguity: and if it should be asked how far their 
composers were aware of this ambiguity (or may even have considered 
this ambiguity as a solution), we can deduce no certain answer from 
the conditions, because we do not know how familiar the singers were 


with the unharmonized plain-song. We can only guess from a study 
of their practice. 
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Here is Dr. Child’s version of the 8th tone :— 


No. 8. Imperial Tune. 
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Considering the canto fermo, and the ecclesiastical tradition, can we 
deny that the penultimate accent is here intended? Considering the 
harmony and the subsequent history of the chant, can we deny that it 
has a final accent ? 

The explanation: of a matter which at first hopelessly puzzled me 
will, I think, enable us to see the exact attitude of the Anglican 
chanters to their chant-ending. Throughout that period of experi- 
ment (following 1660), when the Psalms can have been little sung, it 
was the Canticles that demanded music, and the chants written for 
them were generally set out for the first verse of the Venite. Now 
this verse, ending in the word salvation, has a penultimate accent, for 
salvation was accented in ordinary speech as trisyllable, as we now 
say it. Ergo, one might at first think, since its accented second 
syllable was always set on the penultimate note of the old chant (the 
penultimate accent of the harmonized chant), the chant was intended 
to have a penultimate accent. 

But this word salvation was always set out as a word of four 
syllables, with a special _note for the ¢, in this or similar values, 
P P°'e@ 2. This syllabizing was archaic, and its use, though 
traditional, needs explanation. It must have had some convenience 
or special purpose: and, observe, the recognition of ti as a syllable 
restores the secondary obsolete accent on the final syllable of the word. 

It must be clearly recognized that, though salvation was spoken as 
a trisyllable with penultimate accent, it was not possible for them to 
set it as we now set all the polysyllables of the verse-endings, namely, 
with their accent and its hangers (or pendant unaccented syllables) 
all on the final. The old syllabic notation was still very prevalent. 
Therefore, since the va of salvation could not come on the final, it 
must come on the old penultimate, which would have suited the 
unisonal Gregorian, but did not suit the harmonized chant, whose 
penultimate note was now removed from the final by the harmony, 
and removed, observe, by almost exactly the same sort of spurious 
addition as came into the word salvation when its archaic ti was 
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reckoned as a syllable. The two things, the modernizing music and 
the archaizing speech, seem a perfect adaptation: the primary accent 
on the va takes the traditional chant accent, while the secondary 
accent on the last syllable, introduced by the insertion of the ti, 
satisfies the necessary but still indeterminate final accent of the chant 
which was introduced by the harmony. The ending was therefore 
halfway between Latin and Anglican, and might be called a crossling, 
if a crossling could be the father of one of its parents. 


NECESSITY AND FItNESs OF FINAL ACCENT. 


Let us now clear up the point of the suitability of the final accent 
of the chant to the English Psalms. It is of course absolutely required 
for all those verses of the Psalms which end with an accented syllable : 
and these are in such number as to compel the final accent in more 
than half the verses. In the Psalms the actual number of final 
accented syllables in the verse endings is 1295, and when to these 
we add the paroxyton endings whose penultimate is short, i.e. words 
like perish, prisons, other, shadow—which we shall see must be treated 
as finals—then more than 1500 of the 2508 endings require the final 
accent on any hypothesis except that of a return to unharmonized 
plainsong. 

As there is nowadays a deplorable failure to discriminate these short 
paroxytones, it is necessary to devote a little special attention to them 
here. It is a perfectly simple distinction, and recognized by everybody 
in speaking, but for some reason neglected in our chanting; and this 
neglect is one of the reasons why our psalm-chanting sounds so stilted 
and affected and stupid. For the chanting is made to alter the speech- 
values of the words. 

Let us consider, from the point of view of common sense and 
ordinary colloquial speech, the difference between long and short 
accented syllables. This distinction between long and short troubles 
people; they do not know what is meant by it. We have not, like 
the Greeks and Latins, tabulated an artificial distinction of our 
syllables into longs and shorts. Their rule was that every syllable 
must be one or the other, and that a short syllable was half the length 
of a long syllable; and they learned to distinguish them at school. 
We prefer our natural habit of taking syllables as they are, and 
admitting all degrees of length. Let this be agreed—but it does not 





prevent some of our syllables from being extremely long, and others 
extremely short. We have, so to speak, our freezing point and our 
boiling point, however we may subdivide the degrees between them. 
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We have syllables so long that they may be treated as disyllables, and 
others so short as to be almost asyllabic. 

Ordinary examples of long syllables are down, pov’r, fire, tncrease, 
while the word @mtabtltty is so full of short syllables that a French- 
man cannot tongue them.’ Now accenting a short syllable does not 
lengthen it; the bil of amiability is not the longest of the five short 
syllables in that word : and a short accented syllable cannot be dwelt 
upon (that is, produced or lengthened in time) without deforming the 
word ; amiabeélity is not an English word, nor is eyver? (for eer) 
nor teyror (for térror) nor bd - -ttle (for battle = bat’). For practical 
purposes, and IT IS THE PRACTICE WHICH DETERMINES THE THEORY, 
a long syllable is one which cannot be spoken quickly or shortly 
without deformation of the word, that is mispronunciation; and 
a short syllable is one which cannot be dwelt on without mis- 
pronunciation. Some syllables which are intermediate are not easily 
differentiated by such a rule, but the extremes are. It follows that 
a short accented syllable cannot take a long accented note in chanting 
without being deformed: and, if chanting is to express true speech- 
rhythm, it is necessary to forbid these short accented syllables to fill 
a whole bar of the chant, or even to occupy the time of a whole 
accented minim. 

For this reason, these ‘ paroxyton pyrrhics’, i.e. words like p&rtsh, 
vésstl, Othér when at the end of a verse must take the final accent of 
the chant, and range thus with the monosyllabic endings: there is no 
other possible treatment for them: and if their number be added to 
the sum of the final accents, then there is a large majority of verses 
which absolutely require a final accent in the chant. 

Whatever may be argued on the proper treatment of these short 
accented penultimates, the true appeal is of course to our own aesthetic 
sense of the syllabic value of our words as we speak them: and as no 
one ever does pronownce these short accented syllables long in speaking, 
and would be considered a lunatic if he did, it is really difficult to stoop 
to argue with him that he should not make them long in chanting. If 


1 If any one needs the conviction of actual experiment let him tell the seconds on 
his watch while he says -d-bi-li-t} twenty times, and then tictiise-Wreathing morn the 
same number of times, pronouncing the consonants. He will find the difference about 
2to1l. If he suppose that this ratio may be due to the long syllables having more 
accents or stresses on them than the short ones have, let him condescend to substitute 
Billy Billy Billy, six syllables with three stresses, for iability, and he will find the three 
Billies the shorter. 

? The word ever has won exceptional licence for two reasons. First, its frequent 
presence as the last word in a musical movement, where its extension is unavoidable, 
has accustomed our ears to a conventional treatment of it. Secondly, the sense of the 


word being that of indefinite duration, any delay on it has a sort of propriety. These 
considerations do not affect chanting. 
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any one attempt to defend such a practice he can only be confounding 
accent with quantity: and if a man is in that condition, it is useless 
to try to understand anything that he says when he delivers himself 
on the subject of speech-rhythm : he certainly must not be allowed to 
meddle with chanting. So I need say no more on this head. 

By discriminating these short penultimates we have made two classes 
of accented penultimates, and may proceed to consider the long accented 
penultimates. These are words like scornful, season, prosper, righteous, 
joyful, scarceness, weary, preachers, &c., and I shall best anticipate the 
reader's thought if I state at once that any rule that we find for them 
will cover also the longer endings: the grasshoppers, testimonies, & Co., 
will follow the preachers. 

Every one will agree that if the penultimate accent in a chant is of 
any use in English, it must be suitable for these heavy accented penul- 
timates and other heavy non-final accents with hangers. 

I am about to argue, or rather, I think, to demonstrate, that it is not 
suitable even for these endings: and that the practice which has grown 
up of setting these long accented non-final syllables to the final note of 
the chant, and their following unaccented syllables to the same note 
is correct. 

This is not to say that it is always well done, when it is done; or 
that it is easy for untrained choirs, or for persons who cannot pronounce 
well when reading aloud, to sing such endings gracefully.!_ But as such 
performers usually make a mess of anything, their difficulties need not 
detain us. 

One convincing illustration is better and more agreeable both to 
writer and reader than many arguments: and I think that I can offer 
one that is incontrovertible and final. Look at Purcell’s practice in his 
verse anthems. How does he treat these words? He is not chanting ; 
that is he is not bound by an indispensable propriety to keep to the 
speech-accent. The music in a verse-anthem is at that stage of elabora- 
tion which permits a good deal of liberty in dealing with mere speech 
values: but it happens that Purcell is scrupulous about them ; and as 
he commanded extraordinary ingenuity and allows himself wide liberty, 
we may be sure that any bounds which he sets to his practice must be 
a very real obligation. How then does he treat these words? He 
always treats their accents as finals. That is, a word like righteousness 
has its first accented syllable on the bar accent, and the other un- 


1 The difficulty of accentual against syllabic pointing is equally well known to those 
who teach choirs Latin music with Latin words, It must not be thought to be 
peculiar to Anglicans and Protestants. Some Latin-chanting choirs are recommended 
to adopt an inferior practice, because incapable of the better. See A Grammar of 
Gregorian Music, by William Walsh, D.D., chap. v, §§ 10 seq., especially 18, p, 45. 
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accented syllables follow upon unaccented repetitions of the same note : 
or more correctly on the same bass. The rule is that the bass must not 
move. - Take the volume of minor verse-anthems and observe the 
words thus treated. The exceptions are merely at the full closes of 
musical movements, or obeying some peculiar musical propriety. 

Quotation is not possible, and the full significance of Purcell’s 
practice can only be seen by examination of the music; but I will 
give one extract to show how far this treatment of the words is from 
being unsought or inexpressive. It is from the anthem, ‘Hear me, 
O Lord, and that soon,’ and shows a tail of two enclitics :-— 
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Handel’s ‘ Comfort ye my people’ shows the natural ease of this way 
of setting such words. It does nothing with them but what Purcell. 
had done. Since Handel was a foreigner, he must have had to study 
very closely before he could treat the English language as well as he 
did: and it was fortunate for him that he had a native composer so 
careful and trustworthy to follow as Purcell was. I have always 
supposed that he learned that part of his art from him. The recitatives 
in his oratorios are full of illustrations of this particular detail, and I 
do not know that they show any exceptions. The words in question 
are usually sung in the recitative with a suspension on the musical 
accent, and this is of course quite in rule, and many of our florid 
chants contain such suspensions. 

The rule, then, is that the bass must not move harmonically on these 
words. Now between the penultimate accent and the final of a har- 
monized chant there is practically always harmonic movement of the 
bass. English words like joyful, habitation, scarcenesa, weary, preachers 
(which I take from Ps. 68), will not stand this movement; and it was 
hearing this Psalm sung to the eighth tone (given in Ex, 2 and 8), in 
which it is impossible for modern ears not to hear a full close on the 
re do, that first awakened me to recognize the musical condition of 
these speech-units. I questioned with myself what it was that made 
them sound so awkward and stupid, and I came to the conclusion 
which I have just offered to the reader. 

The reason why the correct Anglican method of chanting these 
words so often offends in practice is partly because of slovenly execu- 
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tion, the quantities being generally altered from true speech, and also 
because in other parts of the chant we hear words constantly wrested 
from their speech-accent to fit into the bars; and the musical accent 
being held stiff, the chant sounds like a syllabic hymn-tune, in which 
such terminals are altogether out of place. 

We have, then, at the present day these two first principles fixed 


for us to rule our chanting. First, that the chant has a final accent; 
second, that the final accent of the verse should (as an almost invari- 
able rule) be taken on that accent... Now in 1660, when the composers 
were experimenting in making chants, these principles were not in 
existence: the first was not sufficiently recognized to exhibit the fitness 
of the second. It would therefore be of historical interest to discover, 
if we can, what rhythm the first experiments took: and as all the 
chants of that period which have remained in use have been reduced 
to the modern common-time barring with final accent, it is necessary 
to investigate the original MS. It is not difficult to guess where we 
should look to find them: the convenience of the singers in choir 
determines that they must have been scored where they would be 
all together, handy to turn to and impossible to be mislaid. These 
conditions point to the fly-leaves and covers of the service-books, and 
wherever the service-books that were in use in choir at that date have 
not been lost or mutilated by rebinding, there they should be found. I 
have made no systematic search, but have taken what opportunities 
offered tome. Being at Exeter one Sunday I could find nothing there ; 
my friend Dr. Davis at Wells could produce nothing; another friend 
who inquired at Hereford, and another at Durham were unsuccessful, 
and to my great disappointment Canon Hine Haycock, the precentor 
at Westminster, which should be the best field of all, could send me 
nothing. But the old books have been preserved at Oxford Cathedral, 
and the harvest that I reaped there has been supplemented by the 
Precentor at Ely, who allows me to use the MS. which he sent to me: 
years ago at Chichester I was shown a prayer-book from the Canons’ 
stalls, wherein the basses of the chants were noted ; and adding to these 
the well-known MS. of twenty-one chants in the British Museum, and 
another of five in the Bodleian, and a most interesting set of six chants 
which appeared in one edition only (1674) of Playford’s Brief Intro- 
duction, I have enumerated I think all my finds and failures. As it 
would be premature to draw full conclusions from the analysis of such 
imperfect material, I shall handle it lightly. 
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THe First EXPERIMENTS IN RHYTHM. 


Taking the eighth tone, as it is seen in the C. F. of Josquin’s chant 
(given above, No. 2) as the type, it would seem that the Anglican 
form may have come out of this, making its new mediation by 
harmonizing, in two chords, the rising accented note of the old 
mediation, and treating the optional unaccented pendant as the new 
accented final. The cadence was similarly formed, as we have seen, 
by making two chords on the old accented penultimate, and thus 
bringing the unaccented final into accent for the new final. 

But both Batten’s first tone (Ex. 1) and Dr. Child’s eighth tone 
(Ex. 3) make their mediation differently, by taking a note from the 
recitation and accenting it, thus leaving the accented note of the old 
mediation unaccented between two accents—and Tallis set the example 
for this in his Psalm, O do well. In either case the form of three 
notes with their accents is the same, because the note borrowed from 
the recitation has usurped the accent of the mediation. We should 
therefore expect to find that the earliest barring of the Anglican 
chants would mark these two accents, that is one on note 2, the other 
on note 8 of the chant, by setting bars before them : and we do find this. 

There are two sets of chants in the Christ Church books. The first 
has the chants unbarred—and we may disregard all unbarred chants 
as giving no information; the second set has its first five chants all 
scored thus (I give No. 3) :— 











and we may provisionally regard this as the ‘ vestigial’ barring, due 
to the origin of the chant, and likely to remain on in writing after it 
had been lost in singing. 

The next two chants depart from this, and give what I call the alla 
breve barring. The quotation will show what I mean by that term, 
i.e. four notes to the bar, giving the chant accented finals with only 
two other accents, which is the most satisfactory rhythm that the 
Anglican chant has yet obtained :— 
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The Ely MS. sets the Imperial tune thus and nine others. 
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The next three in the Christ Church books return to form (a), but 
No. 10 has a lengthened mediation. I give the bass :— 
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and this symmetrical scheme, equalizing mediation and cadence, is 
immediately rivalled by the advocate of the alla breve barring 
(Chant 13) :— 


(a) 


This lengthening of the mediation, which may have been adopted 
for the sake of symmetry, is plainly procured by appropriating two 
notes of the recitation, and we have seen that it had already borrowed 
one. It would naturally arise from the occurrence (as is not infre- 
quent in these old chants) of a passing note or chord between the 
recitation and mediation ; for such a passing note has a tendency to 
detach an accented note from the recitation, as we may sometimes hear 
in our modern chanting; e.g. (dotting note 6 for sake of illustration) : 
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In the five Bodleian chants the mediation keeps the old barring, but 
the cadence is alla breve. They are thus set out for the first verse of 
the Venite (and thus a double chant at Ely) :— 
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All the twenty-one chants in the British Museum MS. observe this 
same form, but they write a bar before the final. I give Tallis’s 
Canterbury tune as an extreme example of Procrustean uniformity :— 
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The Chichester book begins the chants with alla breve accent and then 
exhibits the vestigial penultimate, making a new symmetry, thus :— 


(9) 
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The grand chant and one other in the Ely MS. have this rhythm. 

I have reserved to the last the most original of all the experiments, 
which occurs in Playford (1674). He there sets out one chant by 
Dr. Blow, and five chants by Dr. Turner for the first verse of the 
a in the following form :— 
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On this system Dr. Turner’s well-known second chant would appear 
in modern notation thus :— 


Turner's rhythm. 























The two notes borrowed from the first recitation make the media- 
tion and cadence equal in length, and whether or no the alternative 
interpretation of a penultimate accent was considered possible, the 
introduction of the large triplet kills the accent on notes 2 and 8 of 
the common chant. Since the accent on these notes is one of the 
greatest obstacles to free chanting, it may be that this invention had 
this particular purpose ; and in the practical reform of our chanting 
we shall find it a useful device. As it comes to us with Turner's 
chants, we may distinguish it by his name. 

The early double chants exhibit no rhythms different from the 
single chant, so that they may be neglected here as throwing no light 
on the development of form—and we have also neglected all merely 
capricious varieties—but it may be worth while to print a chant by 
one Bartholomew Isaac, preserved in the Bodleian, which was sung 


1 One of the Children of the Chapel Royal under Blow, 1674-7. 
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at Christ Church, and may provisionally claim to be the first of its 
kind. The exact date, however, of all these early chants has yet to be 


determined. With a correction of the miswritten bass it is thus (in 
form (a)) :— 


Mr. Bartholomu Isac his Double Tune (Bodl. MS. Mus. Sch. D. 217). 
| 
























































I will give also another curiosity. It is a six-part double chant at 
Ely, in which the two halves are in the different competitive rhythms: 
the first half being in the alla breve form of (b), the second in the 
historic form of (a). It is ascribed to ‘Mr. Finch and Mr. Nalson’; 
and if Mr. Finch wrote the first half and Mr. Nalson the second, then 
it-would seem from other chants that Mr. Nalson was subsequently 
converted. The treble is thus :— 






































The Anglican chant is now barred in common-time with two notes 
to the bar, in alternate accent: and though this makes a ridiculously 
bad chant-rhythm to the ear, it is not likely ever to go out of practice, 
because of its great convenience to the eye of the singer, in distri- 
buting the words to the notes by a unit of suitable size. But though 
its present raison d’étre is the convenience of pointing, there is no 
reason to think that it was introduced for that purpose. It must be 
inquired then how the chant came to be written in alternate accent by 
musicians who were honestly endeavouring to do their best, and who 
can never have imagined that this was good. Even after Boyce in his 
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Cathedral Music had scored all his chants out thus with two notes in 


the bar, his admiring continuator Dr. Arnold repudiated that form, 
and set his out thus :— 
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implying that he held that the chant should move freely as of old, and 
that if it had any right to a bar it was in the historical place before 
the old penultimate accent. 

If it be asked how the common-time barring came in, I believe that 
any musician who has had the patience to read this essay will antici- 
pate what Iam about to suggest, though it has never, perhaps, been 
said before. This common-time barring appears to have been a com- 
promise between the two opposed and competing theories. Those 
who regarded the tradition of the chant insisted on the historic (or 
vestigial) bars of example (a), that is bars before notes 2and 8. Those, 
on the other hand, who were developing the chant in the spirit of the 
time, urged the alla breve barring of example (6), that is with bars 
before notes 4,6 and 10. The practical inconvenience of this discrepancy 
in scoring the music was obviated by combining the two systems and 
writing all the bars in. Neither party can have been satisfied, but 
neither could complain. The result has been the stiffened practice 
which it is our business to amend. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, 


‘Nore to Page 127. 


The Mediation of the Latin chant was originally, I suppose, in exactly the same 
condition as the Cadence with respect to penultimate accent: that is, in each case the 
final accented note had a ‘ hanger ’, so that both Mediation and Cadence ended with an 
unaccented note: and this ‘hanger’ in the Mediation came (as we see) to be the 
accented final of the 1st Division of the Anglican chant, as the hanger in the Cadence 
came to be the accented final of the 2nd Division. ‘But the 2nd, 4th, 5th and 8th 
Tones had abbreviated forms of their Mediation, in which the hanger was omitted. 
It is a matter on which I have no authority to speak, but since in Marbecke’s time 
the hanger in the Mediation of these chants seems to have been omitted at pleasure in 


setting English words, it was no doubt considered as unessential, though my use of that 
word demands explanation. 
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THERE has been an unfortunate tendency during the last thirty years 
or so among writers on music, both historians and critics, to take up 
a somewhat contemptuous attitude towards the art of singing. The 
tendency, in so far as it represented a reaction against the tyranny of 
the old-fashioned prima donna, was reasonable enough ; but it has had 
a most disastrous result alike on singers, composers, and audiences. 
The voice, it was maintained, was not an instrument; its primary 
function was to utter not sounds, but sense, and the duty of the com- 
poser was to make song represent speech as nearly as possible. Anew 
school of singers arose, of whom no one could say that they were 
deficient in intelligence. The only drawback was that they were 
not really singers. But their dramatic force imposed upon the public, 
and in a certain number of cases there was added to it a fine literary 
sense which made an irresistible appeal to the more intellectual type 
of listener. There are many amateurs who find that their enjoyment 
of music is to some extent marred by the fact that they want to use 
their intellects to listen to it and find nothing on which to get a foothold. 
To such as these the literary singer appears to provide satisfactory 
material for appreciation; they hear a fine poem declaimed against a 
background of illustrative accompaniment, and think that they are 
listening to music. The music may be there; but it is not music to 
which they are listening. Their appreciation is purely literary, and it 
would never occur to them to compare the merits of a singer or a song 
with those of a violinist or a sonata. And being in many cases not 
sufficiently educated in pure music to form a reasoned judgement on 
music for instruments, they often prefer vocal music, not always from 
want of brains, but often because it is only in the literary aspect of a 
song that they can find something to exercise their brains upon. 

This misunderstanding, moreover, has spread to the minds of 
musicians who ought to have known well enough to resist it. It is 
notoriously difficult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactory account of 
musical appreciations and impressions in words; the consequence is 
that we are only too often inclined to take it for granted that if a man 
writes fluently about music he must necessarily understand it as 
intimately as the language in which he writes his criticism. The past 
hundred years have seen an ever-increasing output of literature about 
music; and corresponding to the increase of literary interest in music 
there may well have been a gradual decline in the capacity for 
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appreciating a purely musical train of thought. A movement of this 
kind is impossible to estimate, and in considering it even superficially 
we must allow for various opposing factors, such as the large increase 
in the number of people receiving some sort of musical education, and 
the multiplication of pianofortes, and also for the fact that the decline 
of purely musical understanding will naturally have made itself most 
apparent in that particular branch of music where the literary interest 
is naturally and inevitably the strongest. 

This change in our point of view is one of the principal causes which 
make it peculiarly difficult for us to enter into the spirit of seventeenth 
and early eighteenth-century music. Starting with the fallacy that all 
serious music must be instrumental, and all vocal music meretricious 
unless it be either strictly contrapuntal or strictly declamatory, his- 
torians have in general given their readers a somewhat misleading view 
of musical progress between the period of Palestrina and that of Handel. 
There has been a tendency to judge the period on moral rather than on 
esthetic grounds, and this tendency has been further fostered by the 
reaction (due mainly to Wagnerian influences) in favour of German 
literature and the consequent disparagement of things Italian. It was 
a reaction that took a powerful hold of English musical writers ; 
yielding to the inevitable temptation to accept ‘sacred music’ as 
invariably more important than ‘secular music’, they naturally found 
more to interest them in a composer like Schiitz, who declaimed 
religious words in his own language, than in the conventional treat- 
ment of conventional Latin, which was all that Catholic Italy could 
produce, and forgot the probability that in a country where sacred 
music is subordinated to external authority the natural poetry of 
composers will find vent in secular channels. 

Let us try to start fresh with the seventeenth century. Let us 
remember the conditions that were governing music in Italy in the days 
of Monteverdi, and in what essentials they differed from the con- 
ditions of our own time. If we want to study the most advanced and 
intellectual music of the period centring on 1600, it is to the madrigals 
that we must go. The madrigal was the largest secular form, and 
owed this advantage to the fact that the singers were the best 
musicians, both as executants and interpreters, that a composer could 
find to employ. England, it is true, was celebrated for its string- 
players, and there was at that time a great school of English instru- 
mental composers, whose works are just beginning to be known ; but if 
we consider for a moment what instrumental music must have sounded 
like at that time, we need have no hesitation in accepting the pre- 
eminence of the singers as natural and inevitable. It is easy to forget 
that the accurate intonation and delicate phrasing now demanded of 
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instrumentalists is a thing of quite modern growth. Even in the 
eighteenth century wind-instruments were so habitually out of tune 
that a man of Burney’s judgement could regard the fact as inevitable: it 
was only a crusty old hermit such as Alessandro Scarlatti became in later 
life who complained of their shortcomings. The strings may have played 
in tune ; but the quality of their tone must have been horrible when 
we consider the type of bow with which Corelli had to be satisfied. 

The madrigal was for its period what the string quartet was two 
hundred years later. It might be compared too with the symphony 
in its earlier stages, that is, with the type of symphony that as yet 
belonged definitely to the category of chamber music. Chamber music 
at its best ought to set before itself as an ideal the maximum of 
musical thought with the minimum ‘of physiological stimulus. It 
should have no room for virtuosity, although it may require the skill 
of the best executants that the age can produce. It is essentially 
music for leisured people, who can command the services of adequate 
performers, and who are sufficiently cultivated to be able to enjoy 
listening with all their intelligence to the presentation of the most 
difficult trains of musical thought. The means of presentation may 
vary according to the conditions of time or place; the ideal remains 
the same. 

The madrigals of Monteverdi and his contemporaries may often have 
been sung by clever amateurs, just as there were plenty of amateur 
quartet-players in the nineteenth century. But madrigals were 
probably to be heard at their best when they were sung in the palace 
of some prince or cardinal by trained professional singers. We must 
not imagine the Italy of that day as a land of choral societies, 
diligently practising for their annual concert or competition. Had 
that been the case, the musical form that we know as the madrigal 
would not have died out. Even in a strict sense it did not die out 
altogether, as long as chamber music remained essentially vocal; 
madrigals that we can legitimately call madrigals were indeed written 
by such composers as Lotti and Alessandro Scarlatti. But they were 
exceptional compositions, and Scarlatti’s at any rate seem to have been 
written at the definite request of a patron who could hire singers to 
perform them. Nevertheless, although the classical style of madrigal 
became practically obsolete, the name did not; and it is just this 
survival of the name in conjunction with what appears to us to be 
a totally different style that shows us what the original ideal of the 
madrigalists must have been. It is true that the word is not of com- 
mon occurrence in the later period ; but it is found occasionally in the 
heading of concerted music for two or more voices with an accom- 
paniment for basso continuo, and its use was not confined to Italy, 
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since the Fitzwilliam Museum possesses a collection of duets and trios 
by Clari, described as ‘ madrigals’, with the copy of a letter of Charles 
Avison making use of the same term. 

It is to the madrigal therefore that we must look for the origin of 
the Italian chamber cantata, which is the form that best fulfils the 
ideals of chamber music during the seventeenth century and the first 
quarter of the eighteenth. It must be remembered that the madrigal 
did not come to an end abruptly with Palestrina and Marenzio. There 
were two other composers whose names could be coupled with these 
by even so severe a critic as the learned Padre Martini—Gesualdo 
Prince of Venosa, and Claudio Monteverdi; but their madrigals being 
too ‘licentious’ in harmony for the admirers of modal music, and too 
contrapuntal for those whose sympathies lay more with experiments 
in drama, they have been almost entirely ignored by historians. The 
name of Venosa does not occur in either the second or the third 
volume of the Oaford History of Music, and though Monteverdi’s 
operas are treated at some length, his madrigals are dismissed in one 
line with the epithet of ‘very unmadrigalian’. The chamber works 
of these two composers are however more accessible now than a few 
years ago; Torchi printed a few specimens in L’ Arte musicale in 
Italia, and Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt has done ample justice to both 
musicians in a paper on Monteverdi’s madrigals in the Sammelbdnde 
der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft (January, 1910) and in his 
revised and enlarged edition of Ambros’s Geschichte der Musik 
(vol. iv, 1909). 

In considering the madrigal as a forerunner of the cantata it must. 
not be forgotten that it was quite common to sing madrigals as solos 
for a single voice with the accompaniment of instruments.' We get 
& curious insight into the methods of the time in the madrigals of 
Luzzasco Luzzaschi, described by Dr. Otto Kinkeldey in the Sammel- 
bande der Intern. Mus.-Ges., July, 1908. Luzzaschi was no innovator, 
and even within the limits of the older style no very distinguished 
composer. The importance of his madrigals (published in 1601) lies 
in the fact that they are arranged for one, two, or three solo voices, 
with an accompaniment for a keyed instrument. They were com- 
posed for the court of Ferrara, which kept among other musicians 
three singers, Lucrezia Bendidio, her sister Isabella, and Laura Peperara, 
whose vocal technique was acknowledged by various writers to be of 
the very highest order. That Luzzaschi’s point of view was. that 
of a polyphonic composer is clear from the instrumental part, which 
is generally not a real accompaniment, but simply a four-part madrigal 
in short score. The singers did not add new parts to this, but merely 


1 * The Baroque Opera,’ Musical Antiquary, January, 1910. 
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executed variations on the upper parts that were already there, so 
that while the singers were executing florid variations the cembalo 
was still playing the original notes. 


Ex. 1. 
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In considering any new development in the history of music it is 
generally as easy to point out the similarity between the old and the 
new as it is to emphasize the difference between them. The writer of 
the article referred to has collected interesting examples of cases in 
which the same poem was set by Luzzaschi and by the monodists of 
Caccini’s type, which illustrate the difference of their respective 
points of view in a very striking manner. But it is equally possible 
to find passages in Caccini which show that the new music was not so 
revolutionary as it has been made to appear. 


Ex. 2. 
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The relation of the monodists to the madrigalists may be to some 
extent paralleled by that of Weber and the romantics to Mozart and 
Beethoven. We have only to look at Weber’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat to see how closely he was trying to imitate Beethoven; but 
in spite of choosing the same keys and time-signatures, and in many 
cases the same shape of theme as he found in his model, the result is 
undoubtedly Weber, though not Weber at his best. If we examine it 
in detail we shall see that the features borrowed from Beethoven are 
mere externals, so ill understood as to amount to little more than 
padding; what makes the real Weber in the work is its method of 
tricking out the classical symphonic style with the finery of Rossini’s 
operas. And a further point must be noticed, which also illustrates 
the movement of two centuries earlier, namely that Weber, in spite of 
being technically the weakest of the romantics, was as a matter of fact 
the strongest influence upon his contemporaries and followers. Judged 
by the standard of Beethoven his melody, harmony, and rhythm are 
often commonplace and trivial in the extreme; but we cannot read 
the work of Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, or 
Wagner without finding frequent traces of his genius. 

The example quoted from Caccini is taken from a song (‘ Fortunato 
augellino’) which shows him in his most lyrical and least declamatory, 
mood. It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the develop- 
ment of declamation in the music of this period: that has been 
done sufficiently elsewhere. But there is an important change in the 
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methods of declamation that seems to have been inadequately appreci- 
ated. It has often been pointed out that the monodists insisted above 
all on the correct intonation and expression of their words at the 
expense of counterpoint, and at the expense of good basses. But if we 
sang Italian madrigals in the original tongue as often as we do English 
ones, we should soon have realized that the madrigalists were perhaps 
better masters of declamation than the monodists. As far as English 
composers are concerned I cannot do better than quote Dr. Ernest 
Walker’s vigorous and sensible criticism! : ‘ It is grossly untrue to say 
that Lawes was the first English composer to accentuate his words 
rightly ; all the great madrigal writers (if we criticize their music, as 
we needs must, without allowing ourselves to be disturbed by any 
fettering idea of bar-lines) had as keen a sense of “just note and 
accent” as could be wished now, three hundred years later, and by 
their side Lawes and his contemporaries are merely muddle-headed 
amateurs.’ It is this difference in the conception of rhythm that marks 
the great change even more than the abandoning of counterpoint. 
The proof of it is easily to be seen whenever we attempt to sing- 
madrigals of a more complicated type, especially if we are not very 
familiar with the language of the words. Even in so complicated 
work as Vecchi’s ‘Amfiparnaso’ the difficulties are reduced to a 
minimum if the singers are really familiar with the natural rhythms 
of spoken Italian, and if they can once teach themselves to regard the 
bars of modern editions as having no more significance than the letters 
or figures employed in orchestral or vocal parts for convenience of 
rehearsing. But if they start with the idea that a bar-line means a 
strong accent, and trust to the resulting misaccentuation to indicate 
to them the correct pronunciation of the words, the confusion becomes 
inextricable. 

Every page of Peri’s ‘ Euridice’ illustrates the change. When he is 
writing pure recitative, his accents are determined by his bar-lines, and 
the melody is ingeniously twisted to fit the new principle. When he 
puts in a song or a chorus of purely lyrical character, he reverts to 
the older system, and disregards the bars entirely. 


Ex. 3. 
(a) Pastore, 
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1 A History of Music in England, Oxford, 1907. 
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(This should obviously have been barred as 3 time.) 

The principal reason for this changed aspect of rhythm is due no 
doubt to the influence of the lute. That instrument has been rightly 
held responsible for the tendency to neglect counterpoint in favour 
of harmony, and it was no less responsible for the simultaneous 
neglect of free speech-rhythms which made the modern key system and 
modern harmony possible. It was not merely the fact that the lute 
was a chord-playing instrument that made it the champion of harmony ; 
it was perhaps even more the fact that the lute had no sustaining 
power to speak of, and could only make its effect by initial accent, 
like the harpsichord and pianoforte. All plucked strings (and still 
more all strings that are struck with hammers) are in a sense 
instruments of percussion, and their primary function therefore is to 
indicate rhythm. The full expression of musical thought is only 
possible where voices, wind-instruments, or bowed strings can sustain 
the sounds and vary their intensity at will so as to indicate all possible 
logical values, for the logical value of a musical sound depends on that 
peculiar combination of melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic relations 
which the composer chooses to give it. The lute could not present a 
complete musical idea; it could only give an outline of the main 
values, which the intelligence of the hearer would fill up in imagina- 
tion from his experience of vocal music. In the conventional formule 
with which the lutenist represented a suspension, the actual discord is 
often left out; the pianoforte can play it, but cannot give the sus- 
pended note the additional dynamic value which it acquires at the 
moment when it becomes a discord. We have accepted the conven- 
tion; but modern singers only too often show us that its underlying 
meaning is not properly understood. 

The composers of Monteverdi's time probably accepted the conven- 
tion with less satisfaction. Prepared discords were a sufficiently 
common feature of music for the convention to present no intellectual 
difficulty ; but the age that still insisted on the preparation of a discord 
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must surely have felt that the absence of the actual dissonant sound 
was a serious loss of emotional effect. Now suspensions are intimately 
connected with rhythm. Modern teachers tell us that ‘the percussion 
of the discord occurs on the accented portion of the bar’;? and this is 
merely another way of saying that wherever we find the percussion of a 
prepared discord, there we shall find an accent of some sort. The rhythm 
of unbarred polyphonic music is therefore determinable by the position 
of the suspensions that occur in it ; and we find suspensions occurring 
most frequently at cadences because the cadence was the place where 
the rhythm had to be made most clear. But when musicians began to 
regard a lute accompaniment as the natural groundwork of a piece of 
music, it was no longer necessary to use suspensions for purposes of 
punctuation, since the chords of the instrument would indicate the 
rhythm as unmistakably as the strokes of a drum. Attention there- 
fore would become concentrated on the emotional] rather than on the 
rhythmical value of discords, and when once it was felt that discords 
were valuable for their own sake, it surely was easier to leave out the 
preparation on the weak beat than the percussion which was originally - 
the means of indicating the strong beat. 

A dozen of Monteverdi’s madrigals have recently been published by 
Peters of Leipzig under the editorship of Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, and 
the same writer has given a few more fragmentary examples accom- 
panied by very illuminating criticism in an article on ‘ Claudio Monte- 
verdi als Madrigalkomponist’ published in the Sammelbdnde der 
Int. Mus.-Ges. for January, 1910. Even in these few specimens we can 
trace the gradual development of the new style. There is never for a 
moment any question of want of skill in contrapuntal methods; even 
in the later books of madrigals there are works which are strictly 
polyphonic in their means of expression. But there is a steady 
tendency on the whole towards declamation and chromatic expression 
of emotion, and as this tendency increases we see the corresponding 
tendency increase to group the lower voices in blocks of chords built 
upon basses that have little or no melodic interest. The tenth 
madrigal of the Peters’ edition, ‘ O Mirtillo, anima mia’ (the second of 
the fifth book, published in 1605), is, as Leichtentritt points out, a 
monologue with a sung accompaniment. Moreover, this fifth book of 
madrigals was published with a separate basso continuo part, omitted 
in the reprint, and quite rightly, if the madrigals are to be sung as 
madrigals; it is probable, however, that its appearance is a safe indica- 
tion that Monteverdi actually contemplated these works being sung as 
solos with an instrumental accompaniment. The madrigal in question 
would no doubt bear the rearrangement very well. 


1 Stainer, Primer of Harmony. 
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The monody for a single voice accompanied by a lute or similar 
instrument playing the basso continuo, once firmly established, 
followed much the same line of development as the opera. Like the 
early dramas of Peri and Caccini, the monodies were experiments for 
the appreciation of intellectual circles, and were sometimes more of 
literary than of musical interest. As long as the voice was the most 
perfect of musical instruments, serious music was bound to be asso- 
ciated with words, and instrumental music would be confined mainly to 
dance forms. Zarlino, writing in 1589, defined music as ‘a compound 
of words, harmony, and rhythm’, adding moreover that ‘harmony 
and rhythm must follow the words’! However, the words which 
Monteverdi loved best to set were the poems of Tasso and Guarini, 
perhaps the two most musical poets that ever wrote in the most 
musical of languages. There must have been for Italy in 1600 some- 
thing of that inseparable fusion of music and poetry that there was in 
classical Greece, and it is difficult for us at the present day to rid our- 
selves of modern conventions and learn to appreciate musical expres- 
sion in verse as well as literary expression in music. 

Nevertheless it is perhaps not unreasonable to regard the vocal 
chamber music of Monteverdi’s and Caccini’s followers as the product 
of an age of decadence. Not all the poets of that day were Tassos, 
and recent research has shown that the composers of monodies were 
probably not much less numerous in proportion than the poetasters. 
Not many specimens of monodies are accessible to the general reader ; * 
but a good general idea of their style may be gathered from the new 
chapter devoted to them in Leichtentritt’s revised edition of Ambros. 
Charming as the style is on a first acquaintance, it soon becomes 
monotonous. The poverty of melodic invention, the sameness of the 
cadences, the subservient character of the basses, all show that the 
composers were seldom inspired by any essentially musical train of 
thought. The declamation is always good, but when the verse 
declaimed has no special merits, declamation merely draws attention 
to its weakness. The insistence on strange dissonances to illustrate 
such words as duro, morte, &c., produces results that are historically 
interesting, but from a purely ssthetic point of view morbid and 
decadent, like the songs of Hugo Wolf. Moreover with all due respect 
to Dr. Leichtentritt’s immense learning, I venture to think that his 
delight in cracking harmonic nuts*® has occasionally led him to 

1 Quoted from Mr. Wooldridge’s translation in his paper, ‘The Treatment of Words 
in Polyphonic Music,’ in the Musical Antiquary; January, 1910. 

* A few are printed in Gevaert’s collection Les Gloires de 1’ Italie. 


5 “Von Dingen dieser Art ist Saracini voll. Sein Generalbass gibt dem Bearbeiter 


allerdings Ntisse zu knacken, an denen man sich beim a leicht die Zahne 
ausbeissen kann.’ ? 
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exaggerate the audacity of such composers as the Florentine Pietro 
Benedetti. Thus in these examples— 














I would suggest the following as preferable :— 
Ex. 5. 





(o) 
3 F we = 
‘ o- 
, ‘8 b 

The actual sound of the chords is harsher, but the mental transition 
is easier, and English readers at any rate will be accustomed to much 
the same sort of ruthlessness in Gibbons and Purcell. We must 
remember too that the chords of the accompaniment would have 
been struck on a gentle lute and not on a full-toned pianoforte. 

The cantata properly speaking cannot be considered to have come 
into existence until it occurred to some composer to combine with the 
monody some kind of strophic form. In the early years of the century 
these two types were often produced by the same composers in the 
same publications; but they were not as a rule combined so as to 
obtain the contrast of recitative and aria. The word cantata, or 
sometimes cantada, occurs in several publications from 1620 onwards, 
but it is not until about the middle of the century that we find the 
first type of the cantata that thenceforward justified its existence as 
an independent musical form well into the eighteenth century. The 
development of such forms coincides naturally with the development 
of the modern key-system and modern harmonic methods, for the 
modern key-system, being harmonic and not melodic in its essential 
principle, was only possible on a basis of simple and strongly marked 
rhythms which could give logical dynamic value to the balance of 
dominant against subdominant, upon which the equilibrium of tonality 
depends. The Florentine school of monodists had little feeling for 
this new movement, probably because they were still carrying on 
& movement which in origin was literary rather than musical. The 
Roman school, on the contrary, was from the first musical rather than 
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literary. In the history of opera we note Mazzocchi as having been 
one of the very first to grasp the idea of making strophic airs the 
principal feature of musical drama, and in the Roman chamber music 
we see the same tendency to conventionalize recitative and make pure 
melody the salient characteristic of the style. Rome too was for the 
rest of the century by far the most important centre for vocal 
chamber music. The composers of cantatas may have been educated 
at Venice or Naples, but it was at Rome that their works were most 
appreciated. Florence produced no second generation of composers 
to continue the work initiated by Caccini and his followers; despite 
their large output, they never carried the style beyond the limits of 
the literary monody. Venice seems to have concentrated all her 
forces on the opera; Cavalli, who is the representative Venetian 


composer of the century, may be said to have neglected the cantata 
altogether. 


1 Only three cantatas are ascribed to him by Eitner. Alessandro Scarlatti, notwith- 
standing his hundred operas, wrote over five hundred cantatas, 


EDWARD J. DENT. 


(To be continued.) 
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GREEK CHURCH MUSIC 


(Conclusion) 


In my last article I gave an account of the modern ecclesiastical 
music of the Greeks. It is now time to say something about the 
notations and theory of the Middle Ages. The subject is beset with 
difficulties and contradictory views; and no statement can yet be 
made without reserve. In this cautious spirit the reader is invited to 
proceed. As for the examples, I have taken most of them from 
facsimiles that have been published in various places without tran-— 
scription ; whereby the accuracy of my versions can be tested. One 
reproduction has been specially made for this article. 


The Old Systems of Notation. 


The following are the phases of the Byzantine notation with 
approximate dates. 

1, Ecphonetic system, 5th to 18th centuries.’ This consisted of 
recitative-marks used in reading the Gospels. The rise and fall of 
the voice, but not the precise interval, were indicated. Thus the 
system is not truly musical. The later MSS. of this class were copied 
by scribes who did not understand the notes. 

2. Palaeobyzantine: represented by two MSS. One at Athos 
(supposed to be about 1000 a. p.), and a fragment at Chartres some- 
what later. Here we find a complete musical system, with interval 
signs.’ 

3. Linear or Constantinopolitan, llth to 18th centuries.’ This 
shows a@ further elaboration of the preceding system, with various 
new signs. 


1 Cf. J. Thibaut, Origine bys. de la notation neumatique de U’ Eglise latine, pp. 17 ff.; Gastoué, 
op. cit.; Fleischer, O., Neumenstudien, Pt. i, p. 72. 

3 Gastoué, op. cit., p. 88; Riemann, op. cit., pp. 78-94. (The latter has, I believe, 
found the true explanation.) 

8 Gastoué, op. cit.; Riemann, op. cit., p.54. (He calls it Strichpunktnotierung. Thibaut, 
Constantinopolitan—a convenient name, though devoid of special historical import. 
Gastoué, notation mizte.) 
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4. Round or Hagiopolitan, 18th to 15th centuries. To some ex- 
tent the victorious rival of the preceding. The direct ancestor of the 
modern notation. 

5. Cucuzelian, 15th to 19th centuries. Fundamentally resembles 
the Round system, but an immense number of signs has been added. 

It is quite impossible in one article to discuss all these systems. 
I propose therefore to pass over the first three, which involve much 
uncertainty at present, and to confine myself to an explanation of the 
Hagiopolitan notation, referring to the Cucuzelian as need arises. I will, 
however, quote one transcription from the linear notation for the sake 
of comparing it with a modern version. It is from the canon for 
Christmas by Cosmas (eighth century). 


Gastoué (Am.), from MS, Coislin 220, Mode I. 


(Allegretto. ) > > 
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The Round Notation. 


The understanding of this system has become possible by the aid 
of certain short musical treatises, dealing indeed with the later or 
Cucuzelian stage, but giving indications by which the numerous 
musical MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries can be read. 

The commonest of these guides, the Papadike, occurs in many manu- 
scripts, and has been published with explanations by O. Fleischer.’ 

As regards the interval signs we find several which the Chrysanthine 
system discarded. These I give in Fig. 3. Further, although the 
rule about somata and pnewmata holds, it is not likely that ascend-— 
ing signs were altogether annihilated by the ison and by descend- 
ing signs, but rather were treated as grace-notes; audible but not 
reckoned in the computation of the next interval.? As to the exact 
meaning of the various alternative signs nothing certain can be said. 
The petaste is always followed by a descending note, while perhaps 
the oweia and kouphisma imply a stronger emphasis than the others. 
The double apostrophus marks a long or accented (and usually 
a cadential) note. 

The hypostases most commonly found are also given in the table. 
They are (referring to the numbers) :— 

A. For time and accent. 

(1) xpdrnua, (2) dixAq, kratema, diple=a long note (J) or one with 
a strong accent. (3) r(dxtoua or xAdopa, tsakisma or klasma*=rather 
long note (¢-) or one with secondary accent. (4) daddepua (or aznd- 
doua), apoderma= pause (>). (5) cravpds, stawrus, another form of 
(4): later a rest. (6) Bapeia, bareia, and (7) wygiordr, psephiston, mark 
an accented note. 

To these add gorgon of the new system, the various slurs there 
used, with some others of lesser importance. 

B. For ornament. 

(8) rpoytxdy, tromikon=mordente. (9) xparnuotsrdppooy, kratemo- 
hyporrhoon, and other turns and gruppetti. 


1 Neumenstudien, Pt. iii. Also without explanation in ‘EAA. 4:A. ZvAAoyos (Const’ple), 
xxi, p. 164. 

? This view is Dr. Riemann’s. I strongly inclined to it even before I read hia book. 

® This, says the Papadike, éye: rv jyiceay dpyiav. 
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C. Summary signs for whole phrases. 

Oipdnopa, xdperua, mapaxdAeopua, and others. As these add nothing 
to the melody we need not consider them further.! 

A more serious question is the nature of the eight modes. I give 
the phthora and martyria of each in the table. The Papadike 
describes them as follows :-- 

Mode _ I. Dorian. Plagal Mode I. Hypodorian. 

» IL. Lydian. ” » II. Hypolydian. 
» III. Phrygian. ” » IIL (or Barys) Hypophrygian. 
» LV. Mixolydian. __,, » IV. Hypomixolydian. 


This, however, conflicts with the names of the modes given by 
Pachymeres and Bryennius. And no attempt at reconciling their 


INTERVAL Slens peculiar to Round stig Kpetspodrreppoov 7 lve —_, 
Somata . upwards. ofeia AH koupurma crs weAactov wy Second. 

» downwards. drdo-rpogor cvvberpor >> Second (p). 
HYPOSTASES. =f. Jee Dv. S¥. how St bY 77 5G .Galove, 


Martyrie Mode. P 2. 3. * PI. 4. a. 5&8. jd 
LL at x we ” » < 
or (& | CVT] #9) 45) YH 48 
G [os 
hthora(revavaf)O | -e7 1d | & Q@| Pe & 


Fie. 3. 


views has yet succeeded. But as the Papadike seems to have its 
origin at latest in the thirteenth century, it is thus older than 
Bryennius and at least as old as Pachymeres. The martyrixz give 

us no help; for they are simply conventional forms of a, 8, y, 3,* ‘ 
while that of III plagal is only an abbreviation of vapts= apts. 

In the midst of this uncertainty I prefer a theory which takes the 
names of the modes from the Papadike in their ancient sense, and 
places them at a pitch conformable with tradition. This is the view 
taken by Gaisser.® Before stating the details I will submit one of 


? For fuller discussion v. Gaisser, Heirmot de Paigques, p. 9; Riemann, op. cit., p. 41; 
J. Thibaut, Bulletin d. U'instit. arch. russe & C’ple, vi (1901), pp. 861 ff.; Fleischer, op. cit., 
Pt. iii, pp. 61 ff. 

? =I, Il, III, IV. I say this quite positively in spite of Riemann, op. cit., p. 6. The 
examination of a number of MSS. leaves no doubt whatever on the point. 

* v. La musique eccl. gr. (where a clearly stated case for this theory will be found). 
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the practice examples which follow the theoretical part of the Papa- 
dike in many manuscripts (see Fig. 4). 

From this passage we see that the martyriz of the various modes 
are made to follow each other in a certain definite order. If, in 
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accordance with tradition, we assume d as the starting note of the 
first plagal mode, the following table results :— 


Authentic . . I II III IV I II Ill 


c d e f 9g a bic 
mA. 8 | wAa’ | TA. B’ | wA.y’ | wr. 8’ | mA. a 
Plagal . IV I I I IV I 


1 My example is from a MS, in the Monastery “Ay:o: Tesoapdxovra near Sparta. 
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We see that the five middle notes are classed both as authentic 
and plagal. Now this double-naming seems clearly to imply (1) that 
each martyria refers to a definite note (or group of notes) with 
determined pitch; (2) that, therefore, we have here to do with the 
fundamental notes of the eight modes; and (3) these fundamental 
notes lie in groups of four, in ascending order. But in studying our 
table further we see that it is quite unlike a modern scale. For while 
c represents IV plagal, c’ is not IV but III. Consequently if we take 
the group of four martyriz as a tetrachord and continue the scale, up or 
down, we should soon find ourselves involved in a chromatic system. 
This, in fact, was what the Greeks called the ‘system of the wheel’!; 
and by it, after passing through all possible keys, we should finally 
return to the original tetrachord. As the interval signs have nothing 
answering to sharps and flats, we can hardly suppose that the Greeks 
really carried this system to its logical conclusion. What, then, was 
its object? The suggestion of Gaisser is that it served to generate 
the modes, by representing in a continuous system all the chromatic 
variations found in them. Then, by aid in some cases of a suitable 
transposition, each mode was placed at an appropriate pitch. Now 
let us complete our system, which requires one note and a group of 
four at the top and two notes below. 


























a’ p’ y e a’ p’ y 3 a Bp’ y [3] 
[4] | A} Bil cl|dlejf|g)|a |bleldlelflg'\[a'} 
[mA.a]|mA.p' aA. y'|tr.8' nA. ath. B'ltd.y'|TA.8 tA.’ 


From this table we shall have no doubt that, if there is to be 
transposition, it must be by moving the plagal modes to the pitch of 
the authentic. Such transposition is demanded by the average com- 
pass of the human voice, and it can be traced in the modern system, 
where modes I and I plag., III and III plag. do not usually differ in 
pitch. 

Next we must find the key signature required. If the first 
authentic is Dorian it requires be and bb. The other authentic modes 
require ba (which will be generated in the lowest tetrachord, assuming 
the first two mutations in the second and third tetrachords). The 
plagal modes are formed by transposing from the lowest to the 
middle tetrachord A=e, &c. Only since the low note G did not 
properly belong to the system (as we see from the presence of mA. a’ 
I plag. in the highest tetrachord), the first plagal mode was generated 
from the upper part of it. The actual modes in use will then have 


1 Xvornpa Tov tpoxod. 
M2 
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been the following. (The table also shows the position of the ‘ dis- 
junctive’ tones.) 


Mode I, jjxos a’: Dorian. 
dbefgabbe d’ 
Mode II, jxos B’: Lydian. 
be f gba bbc’ a’. 
us 


Mode III, jjxos y’: Phrygian. 

fg ba bbe’ d’ bef’. 
bed 

Mode IV. 
g ba bb ce’ d'e’ f’ g’. 

I Plagal, 7A. a’: Hypodorian. 
de fgabbe' d. 

II Plagal, 7A. 8’: Hypolydian. 
be fgabbe' d’. 


III Plagal, aA. y’, 6 Bapts: (1) transposed form. 
fgabbe' d’ be’ f’. 


(2) Untransposed, hence properly Bapus. 
bb cd be fg a db. 
— 


IV Plagal, 7A. 8’: untransposed. 
cdbefgadbe’. 
— 


These modes could of course be carried upwards or downwards as 
far as the melody required, keeping always to the same key-signature. 
It must be owned freely that all this is a theory, and that it leaves 
some difficulties unexplained. But it seems to me far more probable 
than any of its rivals. 


Among these the hypotheses of Fleischer and of Riemann must be men- 
tioned, though a full criticism is impossible here. Fleischer (Newmen- 
studien, Pt. iii, pp. 48 ff.) does not transpose any of the modes. Ranging their 
base-notes along the octave d-d’, making 7A. a’ the lowest and 8 the highest, 
he classifies the modes thus (reading bb throughout) :— 


Mode I, a-a’: Dorian. I plag., d-d’: Hypodorian. 
»» II, bb-bb: Hypolydian. II ,, ee’: Mixolydian. 
», III, c’-c”’: Hypophrygian. Ill , jf’: Lydian. 

», LV, d’-d”’: Hypodorian. a & g-9 : Phrygian. 


He considers, in fact, that the ancient Greek authentic modes answer to 
the Byzantine plagal, and the new authentic to the ancient modes with the 
prefix ‘hypo-’. The great objection to Fleischer’s theory is that most of 
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his transcriptions are uncomfortably high-pitched ; and in many cases his 
method would take the air quite out of reach even of the highest voice. 
Riemann (Byz. Notenschrift, pp. 1-11) classes the modes as follows: 
I, Phrygian ; II, Dorian ; III, Hypolydian ; IV, Hypophrygian ; I plag., 
Hypodorian ; II plag., Mixolydian ; III plag., Lydian ; IV plag. = I auth., 
Phrygian. He also transposes every mode into the octave e-e’ (as on the 
ancient Greek lyre), altering the key-signature in each case. The authentic 
modes start from }, the plagal from a. Although Riemann has supplied 
an explanation for the names of the modes in Pachymeres and Bryennius, 
he does not deal in any way with the names in the Papadike, on which 
Gaisser’s classification is based. It appears to me also that most of his 


theory lacks definite proof: the transposition of all the modes into one 
octave he treats as axiomatic. 


We can now transcribe our little beginners’ exercise (p. 158) by the 
ordinary rules. The text evidently is divided into phrases as follows : 
xopds rerpadexamupoevtos*! otpards SAos[,] OeoovAAeKTos* cuvegédapwer ev * 
vnotelq’ xal® &Odots cemrois* ayidCwv cal pwrl(wv' ras uxas huav. But 
from the number of notes to certain syllables it will be found neces- 
sary to allow an extra long phrase at the beginning, and to divide the 
second phrase: in this way we have virtually eight phrases. The 
disposal of the notes in each bar is really often a matter of taste, 
though a few argiz come in to help us. The melody is very simple, 
no large intervals being used. 


Practice Example. (Fig. 4.) 


























1st Plagal Mode. 
(Andante. ] 
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1 Terpadexar’poevros must mean ‘with fourteen torches’. 
2 Or, less likely, rp v. 


5’ Kai is not clear in MS. ; but I prefer it to another repetition of the last a. 
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At N.B. 1 the small ison (which usually stands over double consonants) 
is treated as a grace-note, also implying lengthening of the principal note. 
This seems the most likely interpretation. At N.B. 2 an ison stands above 
an apostrophus, but (as a glance at the sequence of martyrie in the block 
will show), the descending sign is mot annulled by the ison.’ Observe 
finally the parallelism in bars 1-4 and 5-8, 

We next give the first few bars of a cratema by Cucuzeles.? Crate- 
mata are long passages in very slow time, used, chiefly at Vigils, as 
ornaments at the end of psalms, doxologies, and polychronisms, or else 
merely as exercises. They usually contain no actual words, but the 
syllables veaBes, e(afe, and others,® which belonged to the ancient 
‘sol-fa’ system or dpxala wapadAayy, and repetitions of the obscure 
form repepeu. The latter, I suppose, was meant to exercise the student 
in staccato singing ; it has no more verbal sense than the ‘tootletoo’ 
of the flute player.‘ 


Tod Kovxov(érAn’ Aeycuevoy tod Baciréas. 
Fourth Plagal Mode. 
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* As Riemann, op, cit., p. 38, seems to assume. 

? From British Museum MS. Eg. 2393, f. 99b. 

* These are usually printed veches, e{ahe, &c., with the old, now unintelligible 
forms of the letters. Popularly they were corrupted into”Av’ dvés, (= ‘ Lord, forgive’), 
Nai, dvés (‘Yea, forgive’), &c. On their origin see Gaisser, Syst. mus, d. I’ Egl. gr., 
p. 86, &c. ; cf. Fleischer, op. cit., Pt. iii, p. 40. 

* The suggestion of Papadopoulos (op. cit.) that, as teretism was used in polychronisms 
(sung in honour of an emperor or high ecclesiastical dignitary), the word contains Lat. 
regem, is only one of a number of absurd explanations ; v. Thibaut (J.), Orig. bys. de la 
notation neumat., p. 41, n.4. 
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The whole cratema is at least six times as long as this extract. Hypo- 
stases are used sparingly. The quavers are marked by the gorgon ; martyria 
are shown as occurring. The casual insertion of that of Mode I merely 
marks the note a without any modulation. The bareia I indicate by a bar- 
mark (implying a slight accent) ; the psephiston also occurs. At (1) we see 
homalon ; (2) mikron ison and ison above oligon: this, as already explained, 
forms an ornamental group. At (8) is tromikon-synagma ; at (4) ison above 
petaste also implies a grace-note. 


Several settings of the Sanctus, already given, appear in a MS. of 
Hadrianople, in the Cucuzelian system.! I transcribe two of these. 
Mode II. 


[Adagio. 
[Aa AJ 
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’ Published, without transcription, by M. Paranikas, in ‘EAA. @A. XvAA. xa’, p. 169. 
(As this is a hand copy, it has not, of course, the authority of a facsimile.) 
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pas ° . . ° . 

At (1) there is a martyria which may be meant either for Mode II or IV. 
Mode II does allow a middle cadence on g ; but in this case we should per- 
haps refer the martyria only to the next phrase, and reckon from e the 
fundamental note. Otherwise we should have a cadence on g, which is 
unusual at the end of passages in Mode II. If so, the whole phrase must 
be read a third higher. In the second example, however, unless the text 
is at fault, such a cadence seems to occur. Here, too, the rhythm is much 
more elaborate. Each phrase is expanded to three bars, as I understand it. 
Even 4-bar phrases would not be impossible. At (2) is a kratemohyporrhoon 
making a rapid group. At (8), (4), (6), (7) is a piasma, which seems to mark 
a short note sharply attacked. At (5) is a hypostasis, which may be meant 
for tromikon-synagma, i.e. a mordente on a slurred note: this I have given in 
the transcription. At (8) the hyporrhoe may be meant for a diple; if so, 


read o~ o and the cadence is normal. At (9) homalon. 
An example of the Round system is reproduced by Thibaut. It is 


an extract from the Anastasima of Anatolius. I transcribe a portion 
here.! 


1 Thibaut (J.), Origine byz. dela notation neumat., Pl. XI(MS.). T. does not transcribe it. 
The words are given in Christ and Paranikas, Anthol., p. 118, 1. 28, 
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Mode II. 
Allegretto. 
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In comparing the MS. with the text of W. Christ we see that his lines 
24 and 25 are expanded ; the former into a 3-bar phrase (equal in analysis 
to four bars), the latter (on the strength of a clear punctuation-dot) into 
two regular phrases. The great number of notes and length-marks on 
the second syllable of zarpés makes it probable that this phrase is also 
expanded ; and, by symmetry, we can also expand the final, very poly- 
syllabic phrase. Practically we have in ll. 28-6 a 12-bar sentence: the 
remainder forms an 8-bar sentence. It will be seen that the other stanzas 
given by W. Christ also show irregularities of rhythm. At (1) there is 
a kentema above oligon. This must be an error, as it would throw the whole 
melody out. A kentema to the right of an oligon is needed. At (2) a later 
hand (?) has inserted the martyria wi. B’. But the melody reads straight 
on from g, which note, as has been seen, can be used for middle cadences. 
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Another passage from the Anastasima of Anatolius is reproduced 
with musical notation in the Anthologia of W. Christ and Paranikas.! 
As this work is well known and accessible, it may be useful to some 
if I transcribe the passage. The MS. has been corrected, and supplied 
with variants in red ink; but, with the help of a magnifying glass, 
the original notes can be fairly well distinguished from the later 
additions. These I give in small type.? 


Facsimile in Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia (Cod. Mon. 471, f. 297). 


Mode IV. 
[ Allegretto. } 
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1 Text on p. 1138. 

3 Riemann (Byz. Notenschr., p. 97) gives a description of the MS. from sight. To his 
remarks I owe the possibility of distinguishing between the two hands. (At the 
time of publication of the Anthologia the Round notation was an unsolved riddle.) 
A few of the variants are uncertain, and these I omit. 


























Rounp Norat1 Cod. B. M. Ad. 27865, f. 154. 


Sace p. 1 
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The melody is quite plain, except at (1). Over the second syllable of 
eyepow I read apostrophus, oligon (though this looks rather like a Kasma), 
and thus end on g, which the martyria (probably that of Mode IV) requires. 
The MS. marks xpdfovres as a separate phrase, and so I have taken it. 
The contrast between the short and polysyllabic phrases is certainly effec- 
tive. The rhythm of the last phrase is suggested by the number of length- 
marks. 


Our final example is a page of the British Museum MS. Ad. 27865. 
It gives one of the Hothina of the Emperor Leo (886-911).! 


Fourth Plagal Mode. 
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1 Text in Christ and Paranikas, Anth., p. 109. At the top of the facsimile is the end 
of an ode, in second plagal mode, of the same series. 
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Two signs meet us which are not explained in the Papadike. The first 
is over the second « of éavrdy, and elsewhere. This is evidently a form of 
kratemohyporrhoon, but it seems to have no interval value, such as belongs 
to the kratemohyporrhoon proper. It may be a form called argosyntheton, 
a hypostasis composed of kratemohyporrhoon and homalon. The second is 
over rov in line 7. This seems to have an interval value, and with the 
kentema above it forms a group of two notes upwards followed by two 
seconds downwards. It is probably called kratemohyporrhoon-oxeia. In 
several places the writing is blurred ; but a glance at the facsimile will 
show at once how far the readings adopted may be considered safe. 

In line 5 the repeated o of voy has no note above it. I supply an 
apostrophus, which the melody requires. This makes an exact parallel 
between the phrases marked (a) and (b). At (c) there is also a syllable 
without a note, but possibly the scribe repeated the vowel by mistake ; 
anyhow, there is no telling what the omission, if any, may have been. 
At (d) there is clearly an error in the MS.; I read a klasma above an 
elaphron over apostrophus (=a fourth downwards) ; at (e), where the writing 
is blurred, an ison with a gorgon, then oxeia: at (f) two separate apostrophi : 
at (g) double apostrophus with diple (it may be an ison, in which case some 
further correction will be needed): at (h) apostrophus followed by elaphron. 

The rhythm is somewhat complex. In the division by phrases I follow 
the MS., though it differs often from Christ and Paranikas. Only I treat 
davepav éavréy as one phrase ; this the symmetry requires. 

The scheme can easily be followed by means of the small figures in 
brackets. First comes a regular 8-bar sentence, followed by another also 
of 8 bars, with two expanded phrases (riv trav mpoBdrwv vouyv = rhv rod 
mromatvewy dpovrida). At &06 the middle section begins, consisting of a 
plain 12-bar sentence. The last section begins at 6 5% eiOéws. We have 
a sentence with two 3-bar phrases (rd ¢iAdoropyov . . . wabyrod = éruOd- 
vero); and finally a 12-bar sentence of which the last bar is expanded. 
It will be seen that the musical sentences exactly answer to the logical 
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divisions in the text. The tonality of the fourth plagal mode (finals 
c and g) is kept up for the most part; occasionally there is a suggestion 
of third plagal. Such transitions are not unusual in long pieces. 


From the study of these examples the reader will now understand 
the difficulties of the subject, and how much investigation remains to 
be done in the field of Byzantine music. Even the small collection of 
manuscripts in the British Museum has scarcely been touched by 
students, and it contains valuable material. The treasures of the 
Continental and Levantine libraries await the search of patient 
scholars, and promise the richest reward. Every faithful record of 
study will be a lasting portion of a great and noble work, some day, 
we trust, to be accomplished, even the reconstruction, on the basis 
of ancient theory, of the whole body of music in the Eastern Church. 
Nor can it be doubted that Western Europe will find much to learn 
from the recovered and interpreted music of the Byzantines. A gifted 
race, the heirs of ancient tradition, full of the zeal of the new Faith, 
and able to borrow what was best from the East, must certainly have 
produced something notable in this branch of art. Hitherto their 
works have been a sealed book to us. But now that we are beginning 
to understand the mystery, it is to be hoped that more and more 
scholars will be drawn to explore it. May my few pages point the 
way to some of these ! 

H. J. W. TILLYARD. 


Correction To Nore 1, pace 90, 1n My Frrst ARTICLE. 


The musical system of George of Lesbos was condemned in 1846 by the Holy Synod 
of Athens (not at Constantinople). The inventor continued to teach it in his native 
place for a long time afterwards. M. Argyres Ephtaliotes (from whom I quoted on 
p. 99) informs me that he learnt this system himself at Lesbos, Latterly, however, it 
has become entirely obsolete. 




















ROBERT SMITH 


Wuen Captain Henry Cooke had reorganized the Chapel Royal after the 
Restoration, several of his pupils (as Dr. Bridge has reminded us in his 
account of that great choir-trainer) were composers while they were still 
‘Children of His Majesties Chappell’; and three of them wrote anthems 
of such merit that Clifford thought them worthy of a place in the second 
edition of his Services and Anthems, 1664. To be precise, that collection 
contains the words of five anthems by Pelham Humfrey ; three by Blow ; 
and no fewer than six by Robert Smith. Humfrey we know, and Blow, 
but who was Smith? Clifford, who gave currency to so much of his work, 
seems to have thought it at least equal to that of his more famous school- 
fellows... Yet he is not mentioned by Burney, nor by Hawkins: and the 
historians who name him (when they are obliged to do so in connexion 
with Clifford’s book) can only record that ‘he did not fulfil his early 
promise’. Indeed there is little more to say about him. It is evident, 
however, that he was a musician of whom much was expected, and I have 
thought it worth while to put together a few notes on this forgotten 
composer, who, like Pelham Humfrey, died young. 

Robert Smith was one of Captain Cooke’s first set of choir-boys, and 
was contemporary with Humfrey and Blow, who were born in 1647 and 
1649 respectively. It is probable, therefore, that we may place Smith’s 
birth somewhere near these dates. 

Nothing is known about his origin. There was a Robert Smith, a 
‘singing man’, who was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey 
on October 5, 1647 (see Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers); but the 
combination of names is much too common for this fact to be of any use 
to us, and it is only mentioned that no possible clue may be overlooked. _ 

The six anthems bearing Smith’s name in Clifford’s Services and Anthems 
are: ‘God be mercifull unto us’; ‘O God my heart is ready’; ‘O sing 
unto the Lord a new song,’ Ps. xcvi; ‘O sing unto the Lord a new song,’ 
Ps. exlix ; ‘Sing unto God, O ye kingdoms’; and ‘ When the Lord turned 
again’. The music of none of these has been preserved. They are, so 
far as we know, the only sacred works which he produced, unless a single 
chant preserved in one of Dean Aldrich’s MSS. at Christ Church, Oxford, 
should be his, On leaving the Chapel Royal he seems to have devoted 
himself to secular composition. 

In 1672 Smith wrote some music for Shadwell’s Epsom Wells, from 
which one song is preserved, ‘O how I abhor the tumult and smoak of the 
Town,’ having been printed in the next year in Playford’s Choice Songs 
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and Ayres (see Mr. Barclay Squire’s Purcell’s Dramatic Music in the I. M.S. 
Sammelbinde, 1903-4). 

On June 20 of the same year ‘Mr. Robert Smyth’ was admitted 
a musician in ordinary; and after the death of Pelham Humfrey on 
July 14, 1674, we find that a warrant dated August 3, 1674, was given 
‘to swear and admit Robert Smyth musician in ordinary to his Majesty 
in place of Pelham Humphryes, deceased’ (The King’s Musick, pp. 255, 
274). He retained his old comrade’s place for a very short time, for on 
November 22, 1675, is dated a ‘Warrant to admit Richard Hart musician 
in ordinary to his Majesty for the lute, in the place of Robert Smyth, 
deceased’, and on July 10, 1676, is dated a ‘Warrant to prepare a Bill 
granting Richard Hart the office of musician in ordinary for the lute, in 
the place of Robert Smyth, deceased, with the wages of £40 by the 
year, and an allowance of £16 2s. 6d. yearly for livery, to commence 
29 September, 1675’ (The King’s Musick, pp. 295 and 805). Robert Smith 
died therefore before November 22, 1675. _He had probably not reached 
his thirtieth birthday. 

In addition to his Court appointment, there is evidence that Smith was 
Composer to the King’s Play-house. The following passage from Durfey’s 
play, The Fool turn’d Critick,’ has not I believe been quoted before: it 
probably presents accurately the ordinary playgoer’s opinion of Smith as 
a writer for the Theatre. 


Tim. Do’s your Ladiship delight in Songs? I’le sing you one or two of 
mine own Penning. 

Lady A. Oh! extreamly Sir, and now I think on’t, I had a Song given 
me yesterday of a Kinsman of mine’s Penning, Betty can sing it ; you 
shall hear it Sir, and I pray you give me your Opinion of it. 

Tim. With all my heart Madam, and afterwards you shall hear mine. 

Lady A. The Tune was Set Sir, by a very good Friend of his, one 
Mr. Smith, and late Composer to the Kings Play-house. 

Tim. Who Bob! a very Excellent Fellow Madam, believe me, and one 
the Town Misses very much to my knowledge ; for now a dayes what 
eyer is the matter with ’em, I know not, but we have such Tunes, 
such lowsy lamentable Tunes, that ’twould make one forswear all 
Musick, Maiden Fair, or the Kings Delight, are incomparable to some 
of these we have now. "Tis true the Theater Musick is something 
tollerable, because ’tis for their Credit ; but otherwise—— 

Lady A. Sir I see you are a great Judge ; [&c., &c.]. 


Then follows a song beginning ‘I found my Celia’, of which the treble 
voice part, without any bass, is given. 

Compositions by Robert Smith are to be found in the various publica- 
tions of hisday. In Matthew Lock’s Melothesia, 1673, are three harpsichord 
pieces by him. In Playford’s Choice Songs and Ayres, The First Book, 


1 The | Fool | Turn’d Critick: | A Comedy:|As it was Acted at the | Theatre- 
Royall. | By His Majesties Servants. | By T. D. Gent. | London, | Printed for James Magnes 
and Richard | Bentley, at the Post-Ofice in Russel- | Street in Covent-Garden, 1678. | 
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1678, are twenty songs and dialogues by him, besides the song from Epsom 
Wells, which has already been mentioned. These are :— 


Hark the storm grows loud. Fill round the Health. 

Farewel fair Armida. How bonny and brisk. 

And Ile go to my Love. Ah, false Amintas. 

Ah, Coridon! in vain you boast. Amintas led me. 

Some happy soul come down. Beauty no more shall suffer. 
Phillis, the time is come. Long betwixt hope and fear. 

At the sight of my Phillis. The day you wish’d, arriv’d at last. 
Why should a foolish Marriage Vow. A heart in Love’s empire (Dialogue 
As I walk’d in the Woods. for 2 Shepherdesses & Shepherd, 
Come lay by your Cares. with 2-part Chorus). 

Be Jolly my Friends. From friends all inspir’d (Bass solo). 


These all reappear in ‘Choice Ayres, Songs, & Dialogues . . . Newly 
Re-printed with large Additions, 1676’, except the bass solo, ‘From 
friends all inspir’d.’ There are, however, in addition, ‘What Sighs and 
Groans now fills’ and ‘O Sorrow, Sorrow: A Dialogue between Nature 
and Sorrow’. Some of these songs are found in MS. collections at the 
British Museum and elsewhere. The two following seem to be unprinted : 
‘O Time thy wings. A Dialogue ‘No no’tis in vain’ (B. M., Addl. 

between Philander, Time, and 29396). 

Death’ (Christ Church). 


A flagelet lesson by Robert Smith, called ‘The Earle of Sandwich Far- 
well’, is printed in Thomas Greeting’s The Pleasant Companion: or new 
Lessons and Instructions For the Flagelet, 1682. There are also some 
MS. dance-tunes and other pieces for strings (many of them imperfect) at 
Christ Church, Oxford, of which some are said to have been ‘made in 
Oxford’. Some MS. fragments are in the British Museum, Addl. 17858. 
At Christ Church there is also a harpsichord piece. 

By the early death of Robert Smith, English music probably lost a com- 
poser equal in promise to Pelham Humfrey. But Humfrey’s work has 
been preserved in the Services of the Church, for which he wrote, and in 
the printed collections of its musical treasures. Smith’s songs and instru- 
mental pieces are of a kind for which nobody now cares, and they are 
never likely to be resuscitated. The secular music of the early Restoration 
school was so speedily eclipsed by more perfect work of a similar kind, that 
nowadays even the best of it can have only an historical interest. 








LISTS OF THE KING’S MUSICIANS, FROM THE 
AUDIT OFFICE DECLARED ACCOUNTS 


(Continued.) 


Audit Office, Declared Accounts. Bundle 387. No. 89. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhope, kn‘, Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Chamber, from Mich*: 42 Eliz: [1600] to Mich*: following [1601]. 
Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, sergeant trumpeter, Arthur Skarlett, 
Frauncys Borne, George Langdale, John Smythe, William Ellyott, Robert 
Benson, Henrye Martyn, John Juckes, Thomas Fisher, Nicholas Wattes 
and Nicholas Warde. 

John Relie & Gryffith Martyn. 

Frauncys Hall, Anthonye Denham, Robert Wrothe & Marke Bayteman 
Thomas Reston, deceased, due for 3 year & 36 days, ending 80 July 1601 
on which day he died. 

Violins :—Innocent de Comie, Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, 

Thomas Lupo the elder, William Warren & Thomas Lupo 

the younger. 

Cesar Galliardello. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Laneer. 

James Harden & Innocent Laneer. 

Sagbuttes:—John Laneer & John Snowesman. 

Iutes: Augustyno Bassano for apparell. 

Mathathias Mason & Robert Hales. Walter Peers. 

Maker, repairer §; tuner :—Edmonde Schetz. 


Payments also 
for apparell. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 387. No. 40. 


Declaration of the account of Sir John Stanhope, k*t, Treasurer of the 

Chamber, from Mich* 44 [1602] to Mich* following 1. James [1608]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne Sergeant trumpeter, Fraunces Boorne, 
John Smythe, Robert Benson, Henry Martyn, John Jewkes, & Nicholas 
Warde, Arthur Skarlett, George Langdall, William Elyott, Thomas Fysher, 
due for 1 whole year. 

Nicholas Wattes & Thomas Reston, for half a year, ending Lady Day 
1608 being then discharged. 

Frauncys Hall, Anthonie Denham, Robert Wrothe & Marke Bateman 
due for half a year as aforesaid. 
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Gryffin Martyn, & John Relie. 

William Ramsey, Roberte Dromounde, Nicholas Weedall, Archebalde 
Sym, John Ramsey, John Relie, Anthonie Denham, Gryffyn Martyn & 
Robert Wrothe at 16d a day due for 4 year ending Mich* 1608, by the 
king’s warrant dated last of May 1608. 

Thomas Undrill at 8d by virtue of the said warrant. 

Violins :—Innocente de Comye, for 4 year & 72 days, ending 7 March 
1602[-8] on which day he died. 

Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, William Warren, 
Thomas Lupo, the younger. : 

Cesar Galliardello. Alphonso Ferabosco. 

Anthonie Comie, in the room of Innocent de Comie his father at 20d 
a day & livery, for 4 year & 18 days from 7 March 1602([-8.] when his 
father died to Mich® following, dated 28 May 1 James. 

Rowlande Rubbidge at 20d a day & livery payable quarterly, due for 3 
year ending Mich: 1603 by warrant dated 24 May 1 James. 

Flutes :—Piero Guye. Nicholas Laneer. 

James Harden & Innocent Laneer. 

Sagbuttes :—John Laneer & John Snowesman. 

Henry Porter at 16d a day, board & livery, payable quarterly, due for 
4 year, ending Mich* by warrant dated 19 June 1 James. 

Lutes :—Augustino Bassano, for apparell. 

Mathathias Mason, Robert Hales. 

Walter Peers; also for his livery due for 4 year ending Mich* 1608 
by warrant dated 21 May 1603. 

Makers, repairers 6; tumers:—Andrea Bassano, & Robert Henlake, at 
80ti a year, due for 4 year ending Mich. 1608 by letters patent dated 
27 June 1 James. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 388. No. 4l. 


Declaration of the account of the Right Honorable Sir John Stanhope, 
kt., treasurer of the King’s Majesty’s Chamber from Michaelmas 1 James I 
[1603] to Michaelmas foilowing [1604]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—Bennedick Browne, Sergeaunte, Frauncis Bourn, John 
Smyth, Robert Benson, Henry Martyn, John Jewkes, John Relie, Anthonie 
Denham, Gryffyn Martyn, Robert Wroth, Nicholas Warde, William 
Ramsey, Roberte Dromond, Nicholas Weedal], Archiball Sym and John 
Ramsey, at 16d. a day. 

Thomas Undrell at 8d. a day. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Pietro Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder and 
younger, William Warren, Anthonie Comye, Rowland Rubbidge, at 20d. 
a day, & apparel £16 2s. 6d. a year. 

Ceasar Galliardello at £80 a year, with apparel d°. 

Alfonso Ferebasco at £50 a year for his fee. 

N2 
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Flutes :—Piero Guye at 2s. 8d. a day. 

Nicholas Lanier, 20d. a day, £7. 11s. 8d. a year for board wages, and 
£18. 6s. 8d. for livery. 

James Harden and Innocent Lanier, 20d. a day and £16. 2s. 6d. for 
livery. 

Sagbuttes:—John Lanier, John Snowesman and Henrye Porter, 16d. 
a day, 4d. a day board wages, livery as last. 

Intes:—Mathathias Mason & Roberte Hales, £40 a year; Augustino 
Bassano at £16. 2s. 6d. for his apparel (no fee paid) ; Walter Peirce, £20 
a year and livery d°. 

Makers, repairers and tuners :—Andrea Bassano and Robert Henlake at 
£80 a year. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 888. No. 42. 


Declaration of the Account of the Right Honorable John Lord Stanhope 
Treasurer of the King’s Majesty’s Chamber Michaelmas 2 James I [1604] 
to Michaelmas following [1605]. 

Payments to :— 

Trumpeters :—-Benedicte Browne, Sergeaunte, Francis Borne, John 
Smithe, Roberte Benson, Henrye Martyn, John Jewkes, John Relye, An- 
thonie Denham, Griffith Martyn, Robte Wrothe, Nicholas Warde, Roberte 
Dromond, Nicholas Weedall, Archibalde Symme and John Ramsey, at 
16d. a day. 

William Ramsey for one quarter ended Christmas 1604, £6. 20d. 

Roberte Ramsey at the like rate in the room of the aforesaid William 
Ramsey his father upon surrender, for 3 of a year ended Michaelmas 
8 James I, by warrant under the signet bearing date 7 Febr. 2 James I, 
£18. 5s. 

Thomas Undrell at 8d. a day, £12. 3s. 4d. 

Drumplayer and Trumpeter to the Prince :—William Peirson the Prince’s 
Drumplayer, at £20 a year for his fee, for one year and a quarter from the 
feast of St. John Baptist 1604 to Michaelmas 1605, by warrant dated 
80 March 8 [James I] £25. . 

John Smithe the Prince’s Trumpeter, at like rate, by warrant dated 
25 April 8 [James I] £25. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder, William 
Warren, Thomas Lupo the younger, Anthonie Comye, and Rowlande 
Rubbige, at 20d. a day & apparel £16. 2s. 6d. 

Cesar Galliardello at £30 a year. 

Alphonso Ferrabosco at £50 a year. 

Flutes :—Piero Guy at 2s. 8d. a day. 

Nychas Lanyer at 20d. a day, £7. 11s. 8d. a year for his board wages, and 
£18. 6s. 8d. for livery. 

James Harden and Innocente Lanyer, 20d. a day, £16. 2s, 6d. for livery. 
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Sagbuttes :—John Lanier, John Snowesman and Henry Porter, 16d. a day, 
4d. a day for board wages, and £16. 2s. 6d. for Liveries. 

Clemente Lanyer ‘in the roome and place of Augustino Bassano’ at 2s. 
a day due for 3 of a year and 68 days begun 20 Oct. 1604 and ended 
Michaelmas 8 James I, £16. 2s. 6d. for livery. 

Lutes :—Mathathias Mason and Roberte Hales, at £40 a year. 

Phillipp Rosseter ‘in the roome and place of Walter Peirse deceased ’ 
at £20 a year and £16. 2s. 6d. for livery, due to him for one year and 
a quarter ended at Michaelmas 3 James I. 

Makers, repayrors and Tunors:—Andrewe Bassano and Robte Henlake at 
£80 a year. 

To Alphonso Ferrabosco uppon the Councelles warraunte dated at the 
Courte at Whitehall xxvij™° die Novembris 1604 to be by him bestowed 
and laide out in buying twoe violles wth cases and one boxe of stringes for 
the use and service of the Prince xxi, 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 388. No. 43. 


Account (as 888/41) Michaelmas 8 to Michaelmas 4 James I [1606]. 

Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, Sergeaunte, Frauncis Borne, John 
Smythe, Roberte Benson, Henry Martyn, John Jewkes, John Releigh, 
Anthonie Denham, Gryffyth Martyn, Roberte Wrothe, Nicholas Warde, 
Roberte Dromond, Nicholas Weddall, Archiball Symm, John Ramsey, 
Roberte Ramsey. 

Thomas Undrill. 

The Prince’s Drumplayer :—Wyllyam Peirson, £20 a year. 

The Prince's Trumpeter :—John Smyth. 

Violins:—Josepho Lupo, Pietro Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder and 
younger, Willyam Warren, Anthonie Comie, Rowland Rubbish. 

Ceasar Galliardello ; Alphonso Ferrabosco. 

Flutes :—Piero Guy, Nicholas Lanyer, James Harden and Innocent 
Lanyer. 

Sackbuts:—John Lanyer, John Snowsman, Henry Porter. 

Clement Lanyer. 

Lutes :—Mathathias Mason and Roberte Hales. 

Philip Rosseter. 

Makers and Repairers :—Andrew Bassano and Roberte Henlake. 


Audit Office. Declared Accounts. Bundle 888. No. 44. 


Account (as 888/41) Mich. 4 James I. to Mich. 5 James I [1607]. 
Trumpeters :—Benedicte Browne, sergeaunte, Frauncys Boorne, John 
Smyth, Roberte Benson, Henrye Martyn, John Jukes, John Relye, 
Anthonie Denham, Gryffyn Martyn, Roberte Wrothe, Nicholas Warde, 
Roberte Dromonde, Nycholas Weddall, John Ramsey and Roberte Ramsey. 
Thomas Undrell. 
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Arcebaulde Sym (to 17 March 1606[-7| on which day he departed this 
life) ; Randoll Lloyd, his successor. 

Drum-player to the Prince :—William Pereson. 

Trumpeter to the Prince :—John Smyth. 

Violins :—Josepho Lupo, Petro Lupo, Thomas Lupo the elder and 
younger, William Warren, Anthonie Comie, Rowlande Rubbishe. 

Cesar Galliardello. Alphonso Ferrabosco. 

Flutes :—-Nicholas Laneer, James Harden and Innocente Laneer. 

Sackbuts :—John Laneer, John Snowesman, Henrye Porter. 

Clemente Laneer. 

Inites:—Mathathias Mason and Roberte Hales. 

Phillipp Rosseter. 

Roberte Johnson, 20d. a day due for 8} whole years trom the Nativity 
of St. John the Baptist 1604 to Michaelmas 1607. 

A musycon to the Quene, viz. Also allowed for money payde to John 
Maria Lugario an Italian, and one of the gromes of the Quenes privie 
chamber, at 100I. per anfi for his enterteynement in reguarde of the speciall 
qualitie and skill he hath in Musycke graunted during pleasure . . under 
signett dated at Salisburie the 27th. of August 5 James I.—25l. 

Repairers and tuners :—Andrea Bassano and Roberte Henlake. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES 


Thomas Browne, a sixteenth-century organ-builder. In an article on Organ- 
building at Cambridge contributed to the Ecclesiologist (1859, p. 898) refer- 
ence is made to Thomas Browne, who appears from the early account-books 
of King’s College to have received in 1508 the sum of xxxiij* iv, ‘in 
partem solutionis viii librarum pro factura magnorum organorum.’ This 
is probably an organ-builder, says Rimbault, who is found ‘ mendying’ 
and otherwise restoring organs about the middle of the sixteenth century 
(Early English Organ-builders, 1864, p. 48): but he gives no references. 

It cannot be doubted, I think, that the Thomas Browne who worked at 
Cambridge is the same as the Thomas Broune mentioned in the following 
extract from Early Chancery Proceedings, Bundle 287, Nos. 44 and 45. Per- 
haps some reader of the Musical Antiquary may be able to supply more 
information about this organ-builder and his work. 


[ Assrract]. 


a. D. 1504-15. Bill addressed to William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by Thomas Broune, ‘organ-maker.’ Shows that complainant bought 
from one Robert Colyns, ‘wyerseller,’ ten parcels of stuff as appears 
by schedule annexed, for which he paid to the said Robert 26s. 8d. And 
it was agreed between them that complainant should instruct the said 
Robert ‘ to have the knowledge and kunnyng of and in the mystery and 
craft of organ-making, within the space of oon hoole yere then next ensuyng, 
in and for full recompense and satisfaction of all the said parcelles’. Com- 
plainant states that he has always been ready to instruct the said Robert 
in the said mystery, but that he, the said Robert, now refuses to learn the 
same and intends to ‘recover’ against complainant not only all the said 
parcels but also the value of divers other parcels which never came into the 
hands of complainant, and has taken action of ‘detynue’ against com- 
plainant for the said parcels. As the said bargain and covenant between 
the said parties was not my ory in writing, complainant can make no 
defence ‘att barre’ and is likely to be compelled to redeliver the said 
parcels and pay certain money for other goods which never came to his 
hands. He therefore prays for a writ of ‘certiorare’ to be directed to the 
mayor and sheriffs of London, to certify the cause of his, the complainant’s, 
arrest. 


ScHEDULE. 


‘Imprimus, ij grete organ cacez with carven worke. 

Itm, ij cobbordes for to ley in the belowes to the same casez. 

Itm, ij smaller casez with carved worke and the song-bordes redy wrought 
to set in pypes. 


Itm, xxviij of fyne tynne in plate redy wrought. 
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Itm, in ley metall, xiiij!>. weight. 

Itm, in lede, iiij!>. weight. 

Itm, a pytt of erthe to melte tyn inn. 
xx 


Itm, iiij pypes of tymber, the most parte redy made. 

Itm, a stoke and a gret hammer for the same. 

Itm, a longe planke for to plane metall uppon. 

Itm, an organ case peynted grene, with keys and a songborde redy made 
to set in pypes, with a case of white tymber therefor, redy made. 

Itm, ij planes for to plane metall with, and the irons to the same. 

Itm, iiij planes with irons to the same. 

Itm, ij crest planes with irons to the same. 

Itm, iij hollowe planes. 

Itm, v gowges and formes and metall coffyns. 

Itm, ij irons for to shave metell bright in square. 

Itm, iij mawndrells, 

Itm, a grete knyff for to cutt lede with. 

Itm, iii) rowndes for to tune pypes with. 

Itm, iiij peces for to caste with metall. 

Itm, ij swages with branches and byrdes.’ A. F. H. 


Italian Opera in London, 1660. The following document (State Papers, 
Dom., Charles II, 1660, vol. xix, fo. 30) is of great interest to the student 
of Stage history, and well merits publication. It explains (what must have 
been a puzzle to many) why no regular Opera was established immediately 
after the accession of Charles II, whose foreign taste in music and interest 
in the Stage are notorious. An Italian Opera House was in fact in some 
measure arranged for, as this document shows. It is easy, however, to 
understand why Giulio Gentileschi made no attempt to avail himself of 
the privilege accorded him. Without being vouchsafed any subsidy, he 
was expected to bring over a company of singers, not to speak of the 
necessary scene-painters and machinists, and to build an Opera House for 
his productions. And he was only granted five years in which to recoup 
himself. There was no existing playhouse in London in 1660 capable of 
accommodating elaborate theatrical machinery such as was then requisite 
for operatic scenery and the conventional ‘ god out of the car’. D’Avenant 
himself eschewed elaborate mechanism when he revived The Siege of 
Rhodes in 1662: and the florid Italian method of staging did not come 
into vogue in England until 1678. 

Giulio Gentileschi, to whom the grant is made, was one of the three 
sons of Orazio Gentileschi, an Italian painter much favoured by Charles IJ, 
of whom an account will be found in the Dict. of Nat. Biog. Orazio’s 
daughter Artemisia, whose spirited portrait of herself hangs at Hampton 
Court, was a painter of some distinction. One episode in her career is 
known to readers of Browning. Another connects her name with Laniere 
the musician and picture dealer. 

‘Carlo per la Iddio gratia Re d’Inghilterra Scotia Francia et Irlanda 
Difensore della fede etc. Douendo Giulio Gentileschi condurre d’ Italia in 
Inghilterra una Compagnia di Musici, per rappresentare nella Citté di 
Londra opere musicali, con machine mutationi di scene et altre apparenze, 
et a tal effetto essendogli necessario imporre un teatro confacente a tali 
opere per tanto gli concediamo libertaé et facolté di fabbricare d° teatro, et 
rappresentare in esso d¢ opere musicali senza essere da alcuno impedito et 
molestato anzi gli concediamo particolare Priuilegio che solo il d° Gentileschi 
con la sua compagnia per il spatio di cinque anni uenturi possa fare rappre- 
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sentare simili opere musicali et non altri, concedendogli anco il potere sus- 
tituire in suo luogo che gli piaceré et uorra con l’istessa facolté et autorité 
& lui concessa, uolendo di piu che il d° Gentileschi con li suoi seguaci 
godino il titolo de nostri serui, et che nel passare il mare, tanto nella loro 
uenuta, come nel loro ritorno, in tutti li nostri porti gli sia concesso libero 
passaggio tanto alle persone loro, come alle loro robbe, senza impedimento 
et molestia alcuna, anzi desideriamo gli sia data ogn’ assistenza et fauore, 
che tanto 6 il n’ro uolere. Data nel nostro Reale Palazzo di Whitehall il di 
22 Ottobre 1660.’ W. J. Lawrence. 


Over the water to Charlie. Mr. Kidson, in his account of this song in 
vol. v of the new Grove, says that the earliest copy of the melody which 
he has seen is in Johnson’s Collection of 200 Country Dances, vol. iv, 1748, 
where it appears as ‘Pot Stick’. But it may be pointed out that it 
appears in vol. i of Johnson’s Collection, 1744, under the name of ‘ Lan- 
trum’s Curse’; the tune here given is practically identical with the tune 
called ‘ Over the water to Charlie’ from Bremner’s Reels, 1759. 












































There is evidently some connexion between the name ‘Lantrum’s 
Curse’ and ‘ Ligrum Cus’ or ‘ Lacrum Cush’ which, says Mr. Kidson, are 
names borne by the tune at a later period. 


Portrait of W. Marshall. In Dr. Mee’s book, The Oldest Music Room in 
Europe, is a portrait described as that of Dr. Marshall, by whom Dr. Wil- 
liam Marshall (organist of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1825) is evidently 
meant. It is, however, the portrait of William Marshall, the composer of 
Strathspeys, Reels, and other Scottish music, and in The Glen Collection of 
Scottish Dance Music, 1895, is to be found this portrait of Marshall and 
a full account of him. Dr. Mee’s book will have a wide circulation, and 
it would be a pity if the portrait should become generally received as the 
portrait of the wrong Marshall. N. W. 


Ballad Operas: The Wedding (ii. 1, 121). Mr. Kidson, in commenting 
on Mr. Barclay Squire’s excellent service in cataloguing the tunes in ballad 
operas, draws attention (ii. 121) to the first edition of The Wedding, 
omitted by Mr. Squire. It may perhaps not be a well-known fact that 
a second edition was issued by W. Mears in 1734, again with the overture 
(by Pepusch, 8 p.) and the twenty-three airs (8 p.) engraved on copper plates. 
Both editions are in the Library of Congress, Washington. ‘The second 
edition has a very curious folded frontispiece, illustrating vividly the 
wedding procession with a witch-like fortune teller in the foreground, and 
the musicians enjoying the fun immensely. O. G. Soxnecx. 
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Ballad Operas : J. Watts (ii. 1,121). Watts must have been living later 
than 1760, for I have some Oratorio word-books bearing his name and the 
date 1762. Many of the word-books of Handel’s Oratorios were printed 
by or for him ; and sold by him in conjunction with B. Dod, or by B. Dod 
alone. The word-books of Acis and Galatea and Jephtha, both dated 1762, 
were ‘ Printed for J. Watts: And Sold by B. Dod at the Bible and Key in 
Ave-Mary-Lane near Stationers-Hall ; and the Booksellers of London and 
Westminster’. Doubtless others may be found bearing the same or possibly 
a later date. Ex Lrsris. 


Early Elizabethan Stage Music. Concerning the second Treble Viol part 
in Robert Parsons’s Pandolpho, see concluding remarks by the writer of the 
above-mentioned article in The Musical Antiquary, vol. i, p. 34. In this 
article nothing is said respecting the term employed for the second Treble 
Viol part. Is it not labelled Quintus in the MS. part-book? That this 
part bears a label, one which is consistent with the nomenclature employed 
in the other five MS. part-books, is logically deducible from the following 
considerations. 

Not without import is the voice-part and its attendant label, Sextus. 
The literal signification of the term Sextus is the sixth part: then surely 
the second Treble Viol part [the fifth part(?)] was not intended as a mere 
obbligato ad lib., much less is it ‘to be played only when there is no singer, 
so that the song can be performed as an instrumental piece’. 

The composition is, without doubt, a six-part setting for one voice and 
five accompanying instruments.’ Jut. Goxp. 

Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 


PS. It is quite likely this part (i.e. the second Treble Viol part) is the 
Vagans, the ‘wanderer ’, so frequently met with in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century compositions of five parts or more. J. G. 


ANSWERS. 


Mrs. Arne and her sisters: Miss Polly Young (i. 256; ii. 59). There was 
unquestionably a singer, Mrs. Scott, who must at least have considered 
herself a favourite. When the Oxford Musical Society thought of en- 
gaging her in 1766 to sing in Acis and Galatea, they found ‘the Terms 
proposed by Mrs. Scott, of Two and Forty Guineas, for one Night’s Atten- 
dance in a private Room, are such as it is impossible for the Society to 
comply with’. See Dr. Mee’s The Oldest Music Room in Europe, pp. 64-5. 

With regard to Miss Polly Young, it is assumed, very likely correctly, 
that she was christened Mary: but she certainly called herself ‘ Maria 
Barthelemon’ after her marriage, as when she witnessed Dr. Arne’s Will 
(ii. 120): and thus she signed the title-pages of her publications. For she 
was something of a composer and published several volumes of vocal and 
instrumental music. LEitner gives the list of them ; but he is misled into 
thinking that Maria Barthelemon was the daughter, not the wife of the 
violinist ; the Ode on the Preservation of the King, Op. 5, being dated in the 


1 Dr. Ed. Rimbault’s A Collection of Anthems by Composers of the Madrigalian Era, 1845, 
contains a six-part setting—‘ Blow out the trumpet’, by Michael Esto (circa 1600)—for 
voice and five accompanying Viols. Compare, in this instance, in the Anthem, the 
similarity of intention in the disposition of the parts between Bass and Verse (i. e. voice- 
part), and, in Parsons's Pandolpho, between the second Treble Viol part and voice. 
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B. M. Catalogue, 1800—the year after Mrs. Barthelemon’s death. The 
Ode, however, is said on the title-page to be set to music by ‘ Mrs.’ Barthe- 
lemon. The event referred to cannot be the attempt on George III’s life 
by a lunatic in 1800, but an earlier attack in which ‘traitors’ and ‘ baneful 
strife’ were concerned. The publishers of the Ode, ‘Culliford, Rolf, & 
Barrow,’ are not named in Mr. Kidson’s British Music Publishers, but 
William Rolfe, we learn, was publishing at their address, No. 112, Cheap- 
side, from about 1798 onwards ; so that the Ode must be placed before 
that date. 

The interesting lists of subscribers prefixed to the Sic English and Italian 
Songs, Op. 2, and to the Six Hymns and Anthems, Op. 8 (which must 
belong to 1794), show that the composer was supported by members of the 
fashionable world, as well as by the leading musicians. Dr. Haydn sub- 
scribed to the last-named collection. The address of ‘the Authoress’, who 
is here called ‘Mrs. Maria Barthelemon’, is given as No. 8, Kennington 
Place, Vauxhall, and it was probably here that Mrs. Arne died. 


Ex Lrsris. 


Date of John Field’s début (i. 62, 127 ; ii. 124). This event is of such 


interest that a copy of the newspaper advertisements relating to it are 
here given. 


The Hibernian Journal, Monday, March 19, 1792. 


. ‘Signor Giordani’s 
Three Spiritual Concerts 
at the Rotunda 
Rutland Square. 


Under the Patronage of the first Nobility and Gentry. First Concert to 
be on Saturday next 24th inst March—The Particulars of which will be 
inserted in a future advertisement. 

Subscriptions of one Guinea, which includes the three Concerts, are 
received, and Tickets issued by Mt Giordani No 9 Pitt-street.’ 


The Hibernian Journal, March 28, 1792. 


‘ Rotunda 
Signor Giordani’s 
First Spiritual Concert 
Will be To morrow, Saturday, the 24¢b of March 1792. 
Act the First 

New Overture ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ j ‘ Haydn 
Song by Mt Weyman.. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ Handell 
Quartetto by the Musical Children . ‘ ‘ ‘ Pleyel 
Song by Mr Small . : ‘ Paesiello 


Madam Kumpholtz difficult Pedal Harp Concerto, will be performed on 
the Grand Piano Forte, by Master Field, a Child of eight Years of Age. 


Act Second 


Concerto Violin, by the celebrated Madam Gautherot being her first 
Performance this Season. 

After which Signor Giordani’s new Kyrie and Gloria will conclude the 
Concert.—Tickets at seven British shillings each, to be had of Signor 


Giordani, at his House No 9 Pitt-street, and all the Music Shops.—To 
begin at eight O’clock.’ 
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The Hibernian Journal, Wednesday, March 28, 1792 (repeated March 80, 
April 2 and 4). 
‘Rotunda 
Signor Giordani’s second Spiritual 
Concert, 
Will be on Wednesday the 4b of April 
Madam Gautherot will perform (for the Second Time this Season) a new 
Concerto on the Violin, and the much admired Master Field (a Youth of 
eight Years of Age) will play on the Grand Piano Forte, a new Concerto, 
composed by Signor Giordani. 
Tickets to be had of Signor Giordani No 9 Pitt-street and at all the 
Music Shops.’ 
The advertisement of the Third Spiritual Concert has already been 
printed. Epitor. 


QUERIES 


Ballad Operas: The Wedding (ii. 1, 121). D. E. Baker, Biographia 
Dramatica (1782, ii, p. 401), gives these references :— 

‘THe Weppine. See Country Wedding, which is the same performance 
acted at a different Theatre. This being represented at Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields; that at Drury-Lane.’ 

Ibid., p. 73 :— 


‘Tue Country Weppine anp Sxrmmmineton. A Tragi-comi-pastoral 
farcical Opera, by Essex Hawker, 8vo., 1729, acted at Drury-Lane. This 
piece is only one long scene on a bank near the Thames’ side at Fulham, 
with twenty-five airs in it after the manner of The Beggar's Opera, and was 
composed for the young company to act in the summer.’ 

The inference would be that Hawker, an actor, wrote the piece for the 
juvenile players acting at Drury Lane in the summer (or off) season, and 
that later in the year he took his piece to Rich’s rival theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. This, however, is not the case. If the pieces are identical, 
the first production took place at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The Wedding was 
brought out there on May 6, 1729, with Essex Hawker, the author, as 
Rako, but was only acted twice. Genest points out that Baker is mis- 
leading in his references to The Wedding. I should be glad to obtain any 
further information about the identity of these pieces, and to have Baker’s 
errors corrected, where he is wrong. W. J. iL. 


‘Tu lo sai,’ by A. Scarlatti. What is the origin of this song? Is it 
taken from one of Scarlatti’s Operas? It occurs in a MS. in the British 
Museum (Add. 31412) in the handwriting of Dr. Crotch, a 

EL CaNrTo. 

















